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Tue First Report of Secretary Cons is now before the country; and, 
having been looked for with unusual interest, will now receive more careful 
attention than is generally given to such documents. Indeed, every mer- 
chant throughout the Union should make it a part of his duty to analyze 
the Annual Treasury Reports, with a view to eliciting, as well as giving, 
information upon the topics discussed. The public revenue is justly the 
first subject discussed ; for, as it was wisely observed by one of England’s 

most eminent statesmen of the last century : 

“The Revenue of the State 1s Tux Srate; in effect, all depend upon 
it, whether for support or for reformation.” 

Mr. Coss reports the Revenue proper of the Government for the past 
fiscal year, ending 30th June, 1857, as - «+  « $68,631,514 
Which, added to balance July 1,1856 . ; F oe 901,825 

Makes a total fund for the year of . ‘ , $88,532,839 

The sources of this Revenue for the fiscal year may be stated as follows : 

Customs. Lands, Miscellaneous. Total. 
Ist Quarter... 20,677,741 892,380 355,811 21,925,432 
14, 243, 415 808,253 124,000 15,175,668 
. 19, 055, 328 *1,065,640 274,055 20,395,023 
9,899,421 1,063,213 172,757 11,135,391 


$63,875,905 8,829,486 926,123 68,631,514 
* Estimated by the Treasury. 
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These receipts, after deducting the expenses of the year, left an availa- 
ble balance in the Treasury of $17,710,114 towards the expenditures of 


the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1857. 

In order to show the Revenue of the last year in comparison with that 
of the previous seven years, and with the estimated receipts for the next 
two years, we present the annexed summary : 


Year ending Lands and 
June 30. Miscellaneous, Total. 


Duties. 
39,668,686 3,707,112 43,375,798 
49,017,568 3,295,412 52,312,979 
47,339,326 2,389,060 49,728,386 
58,931,865 2,405,709 61,337,574 
- 64,224,190 9,325,514 73,549,705 
eee 53,025,794 11,978,136 65,003,930 
- 64,022,863 9,895,278 73,918,141 
63,875,905 4,755,609 68,631,514 
*51,573,730 *6,106,090 *57,679,820 
*6,000,000 *75,500,000 


The slight decline in the amount of duties received last year as com- 
pared with the Secretary’s estimates in December, 1856—$64,000,000— 
may be clearly traceable to the modification of the tariff in 1857, whereby 
Jarge numbers of importers postponed the receipt of their goods to the first 
quarter of the new fiscal year. Mr. Cons estimates the receipts of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending June 30, 1858, as follows: 


1st Quarter from official returns of the several departments..... $20,929,820 
2d, 3d, and 4th{Quarters (estimated) 36,750,000 
Add cash on hand July 1, 1857 17,710,114 


Aggregate means for the current year $75,389,934 
Estimated expenses for the year, 74,963,059 


Available balance estimated $426,875 


Treasury Notes.—Contrary to general expectation, the Secretary esti- 
mates the receipts for the current fiscal year as fully equal to the prospec- 
tive wants of the Government; but as the revenue may temporarily fall 
short of the demands upon the Treasury, he suggests that Congress author- 
ize the issue of Treasury notes “not to exceed twenty millions of dollars,” 
payable within a limited time, and bearing a specific rate of interest. 

The present occasion is one in which we think Mr. Cobb could safely 
recommend Treasury notes not bearing interest, but receivable for Govern- 
ment dues and convertible into coin at any moment, at this city: thus cre- 
ating A NATIONAL CURRENCY, which, in due time, would supersede the use 
of coin and bullion as at present for Government purposes. We do not 
mean that the latter should be superseded: on the contrary; and that the 
present available specie fund of the Treasury would be a sufficient basis of 
redemption for the twenty millions of Treasury notes suggested. Of the 
proposed issue the Secretary says: 

“Such provision should be made at the earliest practicable period, as 
a failure of sufficient means in the Treasury may occur at an early day. 


* Estimated by the Treasury. 
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The exigency being regarded as temporary, the mode of providing for it 
should be of a temporary character. It is, therefore, recommended that 
authority be given to this department by law to issue Treasury notes for 
an amount not to exceed twenty millions of dollars, payable within a lim- 
ited time, and carrying a specified rate of interest, whenever the immediate 
demands of the public service may call for a greater amount of. money than 
shall happen to be in the Treasury, subject to the Treasurer’s drafts in pay- 
ment of warrants. 

“The fact that such temporary exigency may arise from circumstances 
beyond the foresight or control of this department, makes some adequate 
provision to meet it, indispensable to the public security.” 

The Public Debt—The funded debt of the United States was at its 
maximum, $127,334,000, in the year 1816, immediately following the 
heavy expenditures of the war of 1812-1815. In twenty years [1835-6] 
this large debt was liquidated, although the customs and duties for that 
whole period were only four hundred and forty millions, or about twenty- 
two millions annually. In 1848 the debt was increased to $65,804,000, 
by the war expenses of that period, Now the debt is reduced to about 
twenty-five millions. Of this reduction the Secretary remarks : 

“The public debt on the Ist July, 1857, was $29,060,386. Since that 
time there has been paid the sum of $3,895,232—leaving the public debt 
at this time $25,165,154. Since the 3d March Iast, there has been paid 
of the public debt $4,878,377. The department continued the purchase 
of stock as long as the law and a proper regard for the public interest 
would justify. The object was to redeem, as far as possible, our outstand- 
ing debt, which had a number of years to run, whilst the payment of the 
large sums from the Treasury required for this purpose was affording relief 
to the commercial and other interests of the country, which were then 
struggling to ward off the revulsion which finally came upon them. At 
that time it was not seriously apprehended that the revulsion would so 
greatly affect the trade and business of the country; but looking even to 
the most unfavorable result that could happen, it was thought that the 
Treasury, if compelled to resort to a loan to meet any temporary deficiency 
that might occur, would suffer no injury from having the character of the 
loan changed from debts falling due at a distant period to Treasury notes, 
at a less rate of interest, and which could be redeemed at the pleasme of 
the department. 

We annex for the information of our readers a summary of the debt, 
imports, and exports for the past eight years, ending June 30: 

Years. Debt. Imports, Exports, Tonnage. 

sesseee eeu 64,228,238 178,138,318 186,946,912 3,535,454 
- 62,560,395 216,224,932 218,388,011 8,772,439 
212,945,442 209,641,625 4,138,441 

267,978,647 230,976,157 4,407,010 

304,562,381 275,796,320 4,802,908 

«. 39,969,731 261,468,520 275,156,846 5,212,001 


... 80,737,129 314,639,942 326,964,908 4,871,652 
25,165,154 360,890,141 362,949,144 4,940,843 


It was a satisfactory feature of the commercial system of the country 
, for some years, that the expenses of collection of the duties were less than 
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$1,225,000, which had been the annual appropriation since 1850. These 
expenses now exceed three millions of dollars, mainly owing to the enor- 
mous contingent expenses on the Pacific coast; and che Secretary thinks 
the gross expenses on this point may equal four millions for the current 

ear. ‘ 
: The Tarif{—The Secretary objects to any modification of the Tariff 
with a view to “protection of American industry.” His aim, like that of 
many of his predecessors, seems to be to adapt the Tariff merely to the 
wants of the Government; overlooking the important interests involved in 
the encouragement of domestic industry and in the condition of the home 
market. Congress of late years has aimed at creating the largest foreign 
market for our cotton, when in fact the home market is one of far greater 
importance to the country at large. It is the conversion of American 
iron, American cotton, American wool, into manufactured goods, that is 
the important measure now desired. 

Mr. Coss’s Tariff views are embodied in his paragraphs as follows :— 

“Asa measure of relief to the country, it is proposed to increase the 
Tariff. A return to a high protective system is regarded by some as the 
surest mode of extricating the country from its embarrassments, and af- 
fording immediate as well as permanent relief tothe public distress. The 
people are already suffering from distress, and the proposition seeks to 
diminish their suffering by adding to their burdens. The earnestness and 
ability which have been brought to the support of this proposition, demand 
that its merits should be examined with some care; and without attempting 
an elaborate exposition of a question which has heretofore commanded so 
much of the public attention, it is deemed proper to refer to some of the 
considerations which render the adoption of such a policy unwise and im- 
proper. ‘ 

“The theory of the protectionists is this:—That under a low Tariff the 
importations of foreign manufactures are encouraged, and, being brought 
into the country at lower prices than they can be produced, the competition 
with the domestic manufacturer is ruinous to his business. The remedy is, 
to raise the duties upon the foreign articleto such a point that either it will 
be excluded, and thus give to the domestic manufacturer the entire home 
market, or else it will be so increased in price by the additional duty, as to 
enable the domestic manufacturer to receive a remunerating price for his 
productions. That the effect would be temporarily for the benefit of the 
manufacturer is conceded, but that the ultimate effect would be alike inju- 
rious to him as well as all other interests, is equally clear. In looking upon 
the operation as a measure of relief, we must consider its effect not only 
upon the domestic manufacturer, but also upon the consumer. 

“If the increased duty neither diminishes the importations nor increases 
the price, it is manifest that no advantage has been derived by the domestic 
manufacturer. If the effect should be to exclude the foreign article, then 
the domestic manufacturer monopolizes the home market, and commands 
his own price. The relief he needs is a higher price fur his goods ; and, as 
atmatter of course—unrestrained as he will then be by the laws of competi- 
tion, he will so raise his prices as to remedy the evil of low prices of which 
he had complained. The effect upon the consumer is clear. He must pay 
the increased price thus put upon the article of consumption. Nor does it 
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stop there. Under the existing state of things, when he has purchased the 
article he has not only furnished himself with the goods he needed at the 
reduced price, but at the same time has paid into the treasury the tax re- 
quired of him for the support of the government. The measure of relief 
proposed by the protectionists increases the price he is required to pay for 
his goods, and where the foreign article is excluded, leaves his tax unpaid. 
This deficiency in the revenue must be supplied, and he is called upon to pay 
it from his other resources. The proposed measure of relief thus imposes 
upon him these additional burdens, in the increased price of his goods and 
the additional price he is required to pay. If, however, the increased duty 
should not exclude the importation of the article, but simply advance the 
price to a remunerating point to the domestic manufacturer, the effect upon 
the consumer would be to require him to pay the additional price, not only 
upon the foreign article, but also upon the domestic manufacture. The 
amount of taxation put upon him for the benefit respectively of the treasury 
and the domestic manufacturer, will depend upon the relative proportion 
of the foreign and domestic article he may consume. Inno event can the 
increased duty operate to the advantage and relief of the manufacturer ex- 
cept by a corresponding injury to the consumer. The amount of benefit 
conferred and injury sustained by the proposed relief measure would depend 
upon the relative number of manufacturers and consumers of the article 
upon which the increased duties were laid; and as the number of consum- 
ers exceed the number of manufacturers, so would the injury sustained ex 

ceed the benefit conferred. A policy so partial and unjust in its operations 
cannot command the approval of the country.” 

In contrast with these views, let us introduce those of an able writer of 
our own country, who advocates a policy in consonance with that of Mr. 
Clay’s American System. 

“Let any one think of the innumerable articles which figure in our inter- 
nal trade, and which go to pay for, as well as to make up, our consumption 
of home commodities, and he will see the difference between purchasing 
abroad and at home. The Indian corn, hay, oats, butter, and potatoes of 
our agriculture, are worth at home more than double the value of our whole 
foreign imports. If our farmers can exchange these and such articles, for 
the manufactured products they need, their consumption will be limited only 
by their industry. If they derive their manufactured commodities from for- 
eign countries, they can consume only to the extent to which their products 
can be exported in payment. Pennsylvania can consume goods manufac- 
tured in New England freely, even at much higher prices than the foreign 
article, because she pays for them in coal, iron, Indian corn, oats, and’ flour. 
The prices on both sides being adjusted at the dollar a day average, the 
exchange is equitable, and proceeds to the full limit of the wants of the 
parties. An interior county in Pennsylvania, whilst a purely agricultural 
county, has but little that can find its way to foreign countries to pay for 
manufactured goods. But when furnaces are built, and hundreds or 
thousands of men are employed in mining and making iron, the agricul- 
tural commodities which before were produced in small quantities, or not 
sent abroad on account of their bulk or perishable nature, are now sold and 
consumed on the spot. These agricultural articles being converted into 
iron, can be carried to any of our cities, or to New England, and ihe value 
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brought back in any desired article of consumption. The people of that 
county, before confined to the products of household industry, now appear 
in the very best products of American manufacture. The price of this ex- 
change is not important; it is only necessary that it should be fixed upon 
the same elements, and that it should be satisfactory to both parties. 
Goods are cheaper in England, but the hay, oats, butter, or turnips of an 
interior district cannot be sent there to pay for them; neither can they 
send iron: iron is cheaper in Scotland, but the people of New England 
eannot purchase iron in Glasgow or Liverpool with the products of their 
looms or factories, 

“The worst element which can be introduced into our system of domes- 
tie industry is the element of foreign prices. It deranges and diminishes 
domestic production to such extent, that in many cases it would be very 
bad policy, nay, great injustice, to the industrial classes, to accept and dis- 
tribute the goods to every consumer free of charge. The entire foreign trade 
of the United States, or of any other country, is of small consequence, com- 
pared with the regular movement of the labor of the country; 100,000 
persons thrown out of employment for a year, is a loss to the wealth of the 
country equal to the value of the whole foreign trade. Yet, so little has 
this aspect of the subject been regarded, so little has the importance of our 
domestic industry been understood, that it will be safe to say, that there 
are more than 500,000 laborers idle, or but partially employed, every year 
in the United States, because they cannot work in competition with the 
cheaper labor which is let in from other countries. Our domestic produc- 
tion, now estimated by some at 2,500 millions of dollars, might, whether 
the above be the true amount or not, be increased one-half under a firmly 
sustained domestic system, and our population, instead of consuming one 
hundred dollars’ worth for each head, might consume a hundred and fifty 
dollars each. It would be the result of a domestic exchange of commodities, 
the prices of which would range according to the domestic price of Jabor ; 
and the benefits, instead of being confined mainly to the rich, would extend 
to every grade of laborers. The effect of foreign importations upon this 
great system is to check, to derange, and diminish the domestic produc- 
tion to many times the amount imported. We receive from abroad, 250 
millions worth of foreign goods, and the people, probably make and con- 
sume 500 millions worth less than they would if they imported none at all. 
We believe, that a domestic system of industry, thoroughly built up and 
defended, would, in the end, sustain a larger foreign trade than can ever be 
reached by the path of national competition. Foreign trade should be the 
overflowing of domestic industry, and not a machine to cramp its powers 
and paralyze its efficiency. 

“We are not unfriendly to foreign trade or international commerce, 
We advocate not the prohibition of foreign commodities, nor high duties 
upon foreign goods. We merely avoid beginning at the wrong end of our 
subject. Knowing that the people of every nation must provide mainly 
for their own wants, that they must live mainly upon the products of 
their own industry; that the labor which supplies a civilized people 
with food, raiment, shelter, and furniture, suitable for civilized men, 
must be subdivided to be efficient and productive; that a whole popu- 
lation can only be abundantly supplied by a mutual exchange of labor 
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or its products, by which each man has an opportunity of exchanging his 
own labor for the articles we need ; that production can only be large and 
consumption great, where the consumers are near to their food, that is, where 
agriculturists, manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers, are not too widely 
separated, and where the other classes are near enough to the agriculturists 
to consume every product of the soil, which skilful farming produces ; we 
believe the first question in regard to any nation, is not, whether its 
foreign trade is free, whether duties upon foreign goods are high or low, 
but whether its people are well supplied with the necessaries and comforts of 
life ; whether domestic industry is so arranged that no considerable number 
of persons willing to labor are without employment; whether all are able, 
whilst earning a comfortable subsistence for themselves, to contribute by 
their labor to that abundance which is enjoyed by all ; these are more im- 
portant considerations than any belonging to foreign trade, or duties, or 
tariffs.” Preliminary Essay and Notes to List’s Political Economy. By 
Srepuen Cotwe t, of Philadelphia. 

Balance of Foreign Trade.—In his computation of the results arising 
from the current imports and exports of the Union, the Secretary obviously 
overlooks the important fact that $360 millions of exports will not pay for 
360 millions of imports, and secure us from an unfavorable balance of trade 
with the rest of the world. It should be borne in mind, that the people 
of this country owe some 400 millions of funded debts to Europe, and 
that this large debt necessarily involves the payment of about 28 or 30 
millions in the shape of annual interest and dividends, This is an under 
current which should not be overlooked; but is one that interferes materi- 
ally with all treasury estimates of our ordinarily accumulating importations 
from abroad. It is not merely the exhaustion arising from this annual con- 
tribution of some thirty millions of dollars in the payment of interest on 
debt. The principal should gradually be provided for, and this alone 
would create an absorption of twenty MILLIONS annually during a period 
of twenty years. 

Coins and Coinage—The annual Report of the Director of the Mint 
will hereafter coincide in date with that of the Treasury Report. The in- 
quiry instituted as toa decimal coinage may lead to beneficial results. The 
Secretary recommends, at the suggestion of the Director of the Mint, a 
seignorage of one-half of one per cent. on bars coined for private depositors. 
This is perfectly just; there is no more reason why the Treasury should 
coin gold gratis for individuals, than that it should convert lead ore into 
bars, or iron ore into rails, or wheat into flour. Of these important meas- 
ures, Mr. Cobb says : 

* Previous to the act of 20th February, 1857, the director of the mint 
was required by law to make his annual report to the President. By the 
7th section of that act he is directed to make his report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to the 30th June of each year, that it may appear in the 
annual report on the finances. The director has made his annual report 
to the President for the calendar year to the Ist January last, and has now 
reported to the department the operations of the mint and its branches dur- 
iug the remaining half of the last fiscal year, to the 30th June last. The 
report is herewith transmitted, marked 10. 

“Tn accordance with the authority vested in the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury, by the joint resolution approved February 26, 1857, to provide for 
ascertaining the relative value of the coinage of the United States and 
Great Britain, and fixing the relative value of the unitary coins of the two 
countries, 1 appointed Professor J. H. Alexander, of Baltimore, Commis- 
sioner to confer with the proper functionaries in Great Britain, in relation to 
some plan or plans of so mutually arranging, on the decimal basis, the coin- 
age of the two countries, as that the respective units shall hereafter be easily 
and exactly commensurable. Prof. Alexander is now in London, and I 
expect the result of his mission will be embodied in a staternent and report 
fromm him at any early day, which will be laid before Congress as soon as 
received. 

“ The joint resolution to prevent the counterfeiting the coins of the 
United States, approved February 26, 1857, empowered the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cause inquiry to be made, by two competent commission- 
ers, into processes and means claimed to have been discovered by J. T. 
Barclay, Esq., for preventing the abrasion, counterfeiting, and deterioration 
of the coins of the United States. Under said authority, I appointed Pro- 
fessor Henry Vethake and R. E. Rodgers of Pennsylvania, and directed 
every facility to be afforded them at the mint in Philadelphia, to pursue 
their investigations. I anticipate, at an early day, to communicate the re- 
sults of the said inquiry to Congress, with my opinion as to the probable 
value of the alleged discoveries.” 

Mr. Cobb recommends the adoption of a bankrupt law to include two 
classes of Corporations and Companies—particularly applicable to Railroad 
Companies and Banking Institutions ;—with a view to restrain their opera- 
tions within “ proper limits,” and to secure the country from “future wild 
speculations and ruinous revuisions.” He congratulates the country that while 
in 1837, the Banks held $24,994,000 of government deposits, they held no 
such deposits in 1857; and that the fiscal operations of the Treasury in 
legal coinhave thus sustained no interruption. Of the practical workings of 
the Sub-Treasuiry during the recent revulsion, Mr. Coss says : 

“If the beneficial effects of the Independent Treasury system in re- 
straining the banks from extending their credits have not been overesti- 
mated, and it is confidently believed that they have not, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted to public consideration whether the adoption of the same principle 
by the respective State Governments, would not complete the work of re- 
form and prevention of bank suspensions, so happily inaugurated and 
successfully practised by the General Government? The various State 
Governments now collect annually about $50,000,000. This amount is 
collected mainly in bank notes, and, when not immediately disbursed, is 
either kept in the form of bankmotes in the vaults of the State Treasuries, 
or deposited directly with the banks. 

The suggestions of the Secretary are judicious with the exception of his 
Tariff views, and would, if acted upon, be salutary to the country. Let the 
events of the past serve as lessons for the future ; and we hope Congress will 
adopt such a policy as will effectually check the excessive importations from 
abroad-—provide a national currency—protect domestic industry—and se- 
cure us from future financial revulsions. The prompt publication of the 
Treasury Report is one of the best changes adopted of late years; and thus 
disseminates among the people an early. knowledge of the condition of the 
national finances. 
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ON THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 


I, THE OBJECTS OF PARTNERSHIP.——II, SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP.—III, ANAL- 
YSIS OF THE LAW OF GENERAL PARTNERSHIP, 


I. The Objects of Partnership.—A partnership is an agreement be- 
tween two or more to share in the profit and loss of the use and application 
of their capital, labor, and skill, in some lawful business, whether one sup- 
plies capital, and another skill and labor, or each both labor and capital, 
The benefits of a union of the means and advantages of different persons 
for the conduct of a branch of business, in many instances, are too obvious 
and common to need illustration. A partnership is not constituted merely 
by an interest of different parties in the same thing, but it depends on a 
participation of profits and joint liability to loss. And yet there aresome 
exceptions to this rule, for it has been held that seamen shipping on shares 
in a shipping voyage are not copartners with the owners. And so, where 
a certain share or commission is allowed to a clerk or agent, depending on 
the success of the business or amount of ‘profits, in addition to his other 
compensation, it has been held, in many cases, not to make him a copart- 
ner. It is difficult to point out the criterion by which cases of this deserip- 
tion are distinguished from those of copartnership; and some of them 
look more like an exception of cases which strictly come within the defini- 
tion of copartnership. A question has been made whether joint owners 
of a ship are copartners, and the general doctrine is that they are not so; 
and yet it is generally held that each one is liable for the whole amount 
of repairs and expenditures in the navigation of the ship; but still the 
ownership is not joint, for, in the case of the decease of one, the property 
in the whole ship does not survive to the others, as would be the ease 
if it were partnership property, but the property is held in common, each 
part-owner having a distinct title to his share ; and one part-owner cannot, 
merely as such, convey a title to the whole ship, or to any share except 
his own. As to the share of each partner in the profits, or his liability 
for losses, if there is no agreement on this subject, all the partners stand 
upon an equal footing. 

As to the objects of copartnership, they are not confined to com- 
merce, though most frequently in that branch of industry, but may em- 
brace manufacturing, the carrying on of any mechanic art, agriculture, the 
practice of law or medicine, and, in short, every lawful branch of business. 
Copartnership is more usually formed by a written agreement; and by 
some codes and in regard to certain copartnerships, formal stipulations are 
required by law in order to constitute a copartnership, This is not a gen- 
eral rule, however, for in many branches of business parties may agree 
orally for a participation in profit and loss. These associations are divided 
into different classes, distinguished by their objects, and the extent of the 
liability of each partner. The Roman law allowed of general copartner- 
ships, extending the community of preperty, and joint profit and loss, not 
only to the business pursued, but also to all acquisitions by either party, 
whether by legacy, inheritance, gift, or as the fruits of industry. By that 
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law, and so by the laws of France, Spain, Louisiana, and other codes de- 
rived from the Roman law, a man and his wife may be copartners ; and, 
in making the marriage contract, the kind and extent of copartnership is 
agreed upon, the form of the stipulation for this purpose being particularly 
pointed out by the French code. It was between the parties to the mar- 
riage contract that the general copartnerships above mentioned were most 
frequently formed. In this respect, however, the Roman law, and those 
codes derived principally from it, leave the parties at liberty to agree upon 
a universal copartnership or a limited one, or a separate property. 
IL.—Special or Limited Partnership—Copartnerships are usually con- 
fined to the prosecution of a particular branch of business, and it very often 
happens that each co-partner is concerned in other branches. The term 
general copartnership is also applied to one formed for trade generally, or 
business generally, without limitations ; but where the joint interest extends 
only to a particular concern, as, for instance, the freighting of a ship, it is 
called a special copartnership. And so a partnership is called special when 
the parties enter into stipulations modifying and restraining the right and 
wers of the members, instead of leaving them to the operation of the 
aws generally applicable to such associations ; and this is the usual mean- 
ing of such copartnerships. Another description is that of limited copart- 
nerships, in which one or more partners put in a certain amount of capital 
which is liable for the contracts of the firm ; but beyond this the party or 
parties are not liable. This sort of partnership is particularly provided for 
in the French code, and is not unfrequent in France. It is a very useful 
provision of the law that allows of such associations, for it enables persons 
of fortune, and retired from business, to put a part of their capital at risk 
in trade, without risking their whole property ; and it accordingly oper- 
ates very favorably upon the enterprise of the community ; for a young man 
who has only his talents and industry to put into a concern, can thus more 
easily obtain the capital necessary to give his activity and enterprise scope, 
and every community ought to open all practicable channels for the intel- 
lectual and physical exertions of its members. This species of copartnership 
has accordingly been partially introduced into the United States, being pro- 
vided for in the code of Louisiana, which is modelled on the French code, 
and having been introduced also into the laws of New York by a statute, the 
provisions of which were closely copied from the French eode—the first in- 
stance (as Chancellor Kent remarks in his Commentaries) in which any other 
foreign law than the English had been adopted in the particular struc- 
ture and provisions of an Aimerican statute, in those States of whose codes 
the English law is the basis. This species of partnerships has also been 
authorized by statute in Massachussetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan. The Legisla- 
ture of Missouri has recently passed an act authorizing the formation of 
limited partnerships, and provides that a limited partnership may be formed 
for the transaction of mercantile, agricultural, mechanical, mining and 
manufacturing business, and for the transportation of coal, wood, and lum- 
ber, upon the terms and subject to the conditions and liabilities prescribed ; 
but none such shall be formed for the purposes of Banking, Brokerage, or 
Insurance, 
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The condition of a limited partnership is, that the name of the person 
whose liability is thus limited must be used in the firm, and-particular pro- 
visions are made as to paying in the amount of capital stipulated; and an- 
other suitable provision in such case is the provision for some registry, by 
which it may be appear to those who wish to make the inquiry what 
amount such partner pays in. Some partnerships are secret ; that is, some 
one agrees, upon terms, to share profits with ostensible partners without 
any notice to the public of his being a member of the firm. Each partner 
has a joint interest in the whole personal property, and, unless the articles 
stipulate otherwise, may transfer it. 

Each partner may also bind the whole firm by his contract made in 
the course of the business of the firm, unless it be otherwise agreed between 
them ; and even when it is otherwise agreed, still, if a party with whom a 
partner contracts has a legal right, from the manner in which the joint 
affairs are manayed, to presume that a partner is authorized to contract for 
and to bind his copartners in regard to the subject of any contract, the 
firm will be bound by such contract. But if the party contracted with 
has notice that, by the articles of copartnership, a partner has not authority 
to make a contract, the company will not be bound by it. So if a partner 
contracts, in the partnership name, in a manner which the party contracted 
with knows is not within the business of the firm—as if he makes a nego- 
tiable note in the name of the firm for his own separate debt—the contract 
wi!l not bind the firm to the party thus contracted with ; but still, if this 
contract, being transferable in its nature, and holding out on the face 
of it the responsibility of the whole firm, is negotiated to those who have 
no notice that the paper was made for the private accommodation of the 
partner who signed the partnership name, the company will be bound 
im respect to such assignee; that is, the firm having given notice to the 
world that they are copartners in a certain branch of business, every 
one has a right to presume that all acts done by each of them in regard 
to it are authorized by the terms of their contract, or the circum- 
stances of the case, unless he has notice to the contrary. But cer- 
tain acts are not authorized by the general powers of copartners, and 
those no one partner can be presumed to have power to do; as, for instance, 
one partner is not merely, as such, authorized to make a deed in the name 
of the other, or to act as his attorney ; and he cannot, accordingly, convey 
land belonging to the members of the company ; for, though it may have 
been acquired and paid for with the property of the firm, yet when ac- 
quired, it belongs to the members in common, if the title be in them all, 
and each member can himself convey only his share; and in order to the 
conveyance of that of another, he must be specially empowered. But a 
partner may release a debt due to the firm if it be done fairly, and without 
collusion between him and the debtor. It has been held, however, that 
one partner cannot by deed submit a question to arbitration. A partner- 
ship may be dissolved by its own limitation, the death, bankruptcy, or in- 
sanity of a member, or by the breaking out of a war between the countries 
to which the members belong. 

A question is also made, whether a member teay dissolve the copart- 
nership voluntarily before the time for which it was formed expires, and the 
opinion seems to be that he may do so by giving sufficient notice to this 
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effect ; and this seems to be necessarily incident to new associations ; for, 
though he would, in such case, be answerable to his copartners for the 
breach of his agreement, yet it would be exceedingly inconvenient if a part- 
ner were irrevocably bound to give his copartners the right of his credit, 
and of disposing of his property, after all his confidence in them had ceased. 
In case of mismanagement by any partner having charge of the partnership 
effects, so that the other partners are liable to be materially injured, they 
may make application to a Court of Chancery to appoint a receiver to take 
charge of the concerns of the company, and wind up its affairs, in cAse the 
partnership has already been dissolved, or in case there appears sufficient 
reason to dissolve it. But where there is no ground for such application to 
a Court of Chancery, and the company is dissolved by the death of one 
partner, the joint property will survive to the other partner, who may dis- 
pose of it, and collect and pay the debts of the concern, and will be liable 
to account to the personal representatives of the deceased partner for his 
proportion of the surplus property. In case of the decease of a partner, 
his personal representatives do not become copartners with the surviving 
partners, but the affairs of the concern must be settled with reference to the 
time of the death of the deceased partner. 

Limited Partnership in New York,—1. According to the Revised Sta- 
tutes of the State of New York, limited partnerships for transaction of any 
mercantile, mechanical, or manufacturing business within the State, may 
be formed of two or more persons; but the provisions of the act will not 
authorize any such partnership for the purpose of banking or making in- 
surance. 2. Such partnerships may consist of one or more persons, who 
shall be called general partners, and who shall be jointly and severally 
responsible, as general pariners now are by law; and one or more persons 
who shall contribute, in actual cash payments, a specific sum as capital to 
the common stock, who shall be called special partners, and who shall not 
be liable for the debts of the partnership beyond the fund so contributed 
by him or them to the capital. 3. The general partners only shall be 
authorized to transact business and sign for the partnership, and to bind 
the same. 4. The persons desirous of forming such partnership shall make, 
and severally sign, a certificate, which shall contain: I. The name or firm 
under which such partnership is to be conducted. II. The general nature 
of the business to be transacted. III. The names of all the general and 
special partners interested therein, distinguishing which are general and 
which are special partners, and their respective places of residence. IV. 
The amount of capital which each special partner shall have contributed to 
the common stock. V. The period at which the partnership is to com- 
mence, and the period at which it shall terminate. 5. The certificate shall 
be acknowledged by the several persons signing the same, before the Chan- 
cellor, a Justice of the Supreme Court, a Circuit Judge, or a Judge of the 
County Courts; and such acknowledgment shall be made and certified in 
the same manner as the acknowledgment of conveyance of land. 6. 
The certificate so acknowledged and certified, shall be filed in the office of 
the clerk of the county in which the principal place of business of the part- 
nership shall be situated, and shall also be recorded by him at large in a 
book to be kept for the purpose, open to public inspection. If the partner- 
ship shall have places of business situated in different counties, a transcript 
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of the certificate, and of the acknowledgment thereof, duly certified by the 
clerk in whose office it shall be filed, under his official seal, shall be filed 
and recorded in like manner in the office of the clerk of every such county. 
7. At the time of filing the original certificate, with the evidence of the 
acknowledgment thereof, as before described, an affidavit of one or more of 
the general partners shall also be filed in the same office, stating that the sums 
specified in the certificate to have been contributed by each ‘of the special 
partners to the common stock, have been actually and in good faith 
paid in cash. 8. No such partnership shall be deemed to have been 
formed until a certificate stall have been made, acknowledged, filed, and 
recorded, nor until an affidavit shall have been filed, as above directed ; 
and if any false statement be made in such certificate or affidavit, all the 
persons interested in such partnership shall be liable for all the engagements 
thereof as general partners. 9. The partners shall publish the terms of the 
partnership, when registered, for at least six weeks immediately after such 
registry, in two newspapers, to be designated by the clerk of the county in 
which such registry shall be made, and to be published in the senate dis- 
trict in which their business shall be carried on; and if such publication 
be not made, the partnership shall be deemed general. 10. Affidavits of 
the publication of such notice, by the printers of the newspapers in which 
the same shall be published, may be filed with the clerk directing the same, 
and shall be evidence of the facts therein contained. 11. Every renewal 
or continuance of such partnership beyond the time originally fixed for its 
duration shall be certified, acknowledged, and recorded, and an affidavit of 
a general partner be made and filed, and notice be given in the manner 
herein required for its original formation ; and every such partnership which 
shall be otherwise renewed or continued shall be deemed a general partner- 
ship. 12. Every alteration which shall be made in the names of the part- 
ners, in the nature of the business, or in the capital or shares thereof, or in 
any other matter specified in the original certificate, shall be deemed a dis- 
solution of the partnership; and every such partnership which shall in any 
manner be carried cn after any such alteration shall have been made, shall 
be deemed a general partnership, unless renewed as a special partnership, 
according to the provisions of last section. 13. The business of the part- 
nership shall be conducted under a firm, in which the names of the general 
partners only shall be inserted, without the addition of the word “ Com- 
pany,” or any other general term ; and if the name of any special partner 
shall be used in such firm, with his privity, he shall be deemed a general 
— 14, Suits in relation to the business of the partnership may be 
rought and conducted by and against the general partners, in the same 
manner as if there were no special partners. 15. No part of the sum which 
any special partner shall have contributed to the capital stock shall be 
withdrawn by him, or paid and transferred to him, in the shape of dividends, 
profits, or otherwise, at any time during the continuance of the partnership; 
but any partner may annually receive lawful interest on the sum so contri- 
buted by him, if the payment of such interest shall not reduce the original 
amount of such capital ; and if, after the payment of such interest, a 
profits shall remain to be divided, he may also receive his portion of pos 
profits. 16. If it shall appear that, by the payment of interest or profits to 
any special partner, the original capital has been reduced, the partner re- 
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ceiving the same shall be bound to restore the amount necessary to make 
good his share of capital with interest. 17. A special partner may, from 
time to time, examine into the state and progress of the partnership con- 
cerns, and may advise as to their management; but he shall not transact 
any business on account of the partnership, nor be employed for that pur- 
pupose as agent, attorney, or otherwise. If he shall interfere contrary to 
these provisions, he shall be deemed a general partner. 18. The general 
partners shall be liable to account to each other, and to the special part- 
ners, for their management of the concern, both in law and equity, as 
other partners now are by law. 19. Every partner who shall be guilty of 
any fraud in the affairs of the partnership shall be liable civily to the party 
injured to the extent of the damage, and shall also be liable to an indict- 
ment for misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, in the 
discretion of the court by which he shall be tried. 20. Every sale, assign- 
ment, or transfer of any of the property or effects of such partnership, 
made by such partnership when insolvent, or in contemplation of insolvency, 
or after, or in contemplation of the insolvency of any partner, with the in- 
tent of ‘giving a preference to any creditor of such partnership or insol- 
vent partner, over other creditors of such partnership, and every judgment 
conferred, lien created, or security given by such partnership under the like 
circumstances, and with the like intent, shall be void, as against the credi- 
tors of such partnership. 21. Every such sale, assignment, or transfer of 
any of the property or effects of a general or special partner, made by such 
general or special partner when insolvent, or in contemplation of insolvency, 
or after, orin contemplation of the insolvency of the partnership, with the 
intent of giving to any creditor of his own, or of the partnership, a prefer- 
ence over creditors of the partnership, and every judgment conferred, lien 
created, or security given byany such partner under the like circumstances, 

and with the like intent, shall be void, as against the creditors of the part- 
nership. 22. Every special partner who shall violate any provision of the 
two last preceding sections, and whoshall concur in and assent to any such 
violation by the partnership, or by any individual partner, shall be liable 
as a general partner. 23. In case of the insolvency or bankruptcy of 
the partnership, no special partner shall, under any circumstances, be allowed 
to claim as a creditor until the claims of all the other creditors of the part- 
nership shall be satisfied. 24. No dissolution of such partnership by the 
acts of the parties shall take place previous to the time specified in the cer- 
tificate of its formation, or in the certificate of its renewal, until a notice of 
such dissolution shall have been filed and recorded in the clerk’s office in 
which the original certificate was recorded, and published once in each 
week for four weeks in a newspaper printed in each of the counties where 
the partnership may have places of business, and in the State papers.— 
Leone Levi's Commercial Law of the World. 

Analysis of the General Law of Partnerships—Partnership in Great 
Britain is a contract entirely free, and subject to no formalities; it belongs 
to the parties themselves to regulate the conditions; the law is merely cir- 
cumscribed in protecting the rights of third parties, and to see them re- 
spected. Partnership in common law is divided into three classes—uni- 
versal, general, and limited or special. They are also divided into private 
partnerships and public companies. Public companies are divided into 
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unincorporated companies or associations, and incorporated companies, and 
corporations chartered by government. By the law of Scotland, partner- 
ships are divided into ordinary partnerships, joint-stock companies, and 
public companies. In the first the firm is a distinct person at law, and the 
partners, although jointly and severally liable for all the debts and contracts 
of the firm, are so as guarantors of the firm. This is general partnership. 
Special partnership is one contracted for a particular branch of business. 

There are principles connected with the law which are identical in 
every country ; namely, that all members of an ostensible partnership, or 
in collective name, are responsible in solidum ; but differences appear in 
points regarding the continuation or cessation of partnership after the de- 
cease of one of the partners. Thus in Prussia or Frankfort, the heirs 
continue the partnership until the end of the year, and if they do not give 
notice of their retirement, or if they are not excluded by the other part- 
ners, they do not cease to form part of it. 

In France partnership ends of full right at the instant of the death of 
a partner, unless by contrary agreement this last regulation has been gen- 
erally adopted. It is the same for that by which the profits distributed 
among partners are not to be returned to the partnership fund, whatever 
may happen afterward, unless there be fraud, and the provision is added, 
that a partner who brings in only his labor cannot, in any case, return the 
dividends which he has received. 

Almost every legislation except that of Great Britain recognizes the 
existence of three kinds of commercial partnerships. 1st. Ostensible 
partnerships (in collective name); 2d. Partnerships en commandite ; 3d. 
Anonymous partnerships. 

The Portuguese code specifies each kind of partnership, indicating their 
rules at some length. In effect, besides the partnership anonymous, dor- 
mant, or secret, and in collective name, that of capital and labor is made 
prominent; in this case the partner with capital alone is responsible be- 
yond his investment, in consequence of which the law characterizes this 
association as irregular. Then come partnerships in participation, with 
limited or unlimited capital, called Parceria, either for an indivisible object, or 
for a determinate end ; but in all cases it is necessary that it should refer to 
a commercial operation, and that there be at least one merchant either dor- 
mant or ostensible. There are in this code some regulations worthy of 
being noted ; namely, that a contract which would free the provider of 
funds from all obligations, when he has a share in the profits, is null, but 
then he becomes an interested party, and not a partner. A contract is de- 
clared usurious which should allow to a lender of money the profits besides 
the interests, without subjecting him to the losses, which is very proper and 
just ; because the principle of equality ought to govern, above all, matters 
of partnership ; consequently this last clause ought to be annulled if it ex- 
isted. In general, a minor, even not a trader, may not be a partner; but 
he has power to make use of the privilege of restitution in case of loss, 
If, at his coming of age, he has not declared that he wishes to retire, he 
becomes responsible for all further acts of the partnership. 

It is most essential in partnership in collective name that the partners 
should all be responsible in solidum. In this the Dutch code is equal in 
all points to the French code; but the former code contains a derogation 
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from this rule surprising at first, because it says that a collective partner 
who has become commanditaire is not responsible in solidum. The reason 
of this extraordinary regulation is founded upon the usage which permits 
the continuation of ancient commercial houses, known under the names 
of their founders, although these have still their capital invested in them ; 
true it is that third parties ought to have been acquainted with it by 
the liquidation of the preceding house, or by the publication of the dis- 
solution. 

In the Spanish code there is a regulation different from any other leg- 
islation in matter of constitution of anonymous partnerships, by subjecting 
the articles, not to the examination of the government, but of the tribunals 
of commerce. The Spanish code and that of Portugal prescribe a measure 
the same as that of the Code Napoleon, which consists in making interests 
to run in full right, on the investments of the partners, from the day in 
which they ought tobe made. With regard to the nomination of managers 
of partnership, in France the law has no provision for it. In Wartemberg 
and in Spain, when the manager is nominated by the articles, it is allowed, 
should his action be injurious to the interests of the company, to add 
another member. In Russia it is prohibited to confer by the articles the 
management of the partnership on certain parties for all its duration and 

without a renewal. 

' All legislation is silent upon the interests of the capital invested by 
the shareholders. It is, in fact, clear that an investment of funds in a 
partnership is not an employment, but a sum bestowed for mere operations, 
and which can only allow to raise sums on the realized profits, either every 
year, or at the time when balance-sheets are drawn up according to law, 
or at any other time, periodical or not. But in Hungary the “ commandi- 
taires,” improperly called partners, because they are then only considered 
as lenders of money, may stipulate for interests beyond the legal rate 
which the other partners ought to pay, even if they should suffer losses, 
It is the same in Prussia. 

With regard to the emission of shares and their transference, the Hun- 
garian code contains very important regulations. It says that all persons 
may buy shares, but it proscribes shares to the bearer—a regulation which 
was reproduced in the Russian code and in the Wartemberg code. It 
says also that no investment of capital can be made nor interests claimed 
before the constitution of the partnership, and that only when all shares 
are disposed of the shareholders may establish the articles. Lastly, there 
is the remarkable regulation, that when the majority of shareholders have 
voted for a change or modification in the articles, of a nature to alter the 
object of the partnership, the minority have power to retire. 

The Russian code prescribes several very curious measures, The sale 
of shares, or promises of shares, on credit, is prohibited. A portion of the 
profits must be taken to constitute a reserve fund; the. unreclaimed divi- 
dend, after ten years, is united to the social fund, or may be divided among 
the other shareholders. Lastly, if the directors are divided in their del'be- 
rations, the dissenting minority may exact that mention be made of their 
opinion in the verbal process. The same code indicates the mode of ter- 
minating disputes: between shareholders or directors they may, with their 
consent, be decided by the general meeting, or by arbitrators; when third 
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parties are concerned, it stands always with the tribunal of arbitrament to 
decide as a forced jurisdiction. In France the same clause is equally precise. 
But various modern legislations inserted regulations against this mode; 
thus the code of Wartemberg permits parties to derogate from it; the 
Hungarian code says that disputes among partners shall be brought before 
the tribunal of commerce; and if it regards bills of exchange, or in case 
of insolvency, they shall be adjudicated upon by the ordinary tribunals. 
The Lombardo-Venetian code does not reproduce the section of the French 
code, called On Disputes among Partners. The recent codes of Nassau 
and Sardinia do not contain any regulation on this matter. In England, 
when a reference is depending, made, or determined, it may be a bar; but 
the agreement of the parties does not oust either courts of law or equity, 
as the former will not allow their jurisdiction to be ousted by any private 
arrangement, and equity will not decree a specific performance thereof. 

The law of merchants differs from the common law in the power of 
binding a partner by deed. 

Lord Kenyon said. in Harrison v. Jackson, 7 S. R. 210: “The law on 
merchants is part of the law of the land, and in mercantile transactions it 
never was doubted but that one partner might bind the rest. But the 
power of binding each other by deed is now for the first time insisted on. 
A general partnership agreement, though under seal, does not authorize 
the partners to execute deeds for each other, unless a particular power be 
given for that purpose. Yet in common law a partner has power to bind 
his copartner by deed.” 

Although, in the words of Hobart, C. J., “ The custom of merchants 
is part of the common law of the United Kingdom, of which the judges 
ought to take notice ; and if any doubt arise to them about their custom, 
they may send for the merchants to know their custom, as they may send 
for the citizens to know their law;” yet, on the other hand, Lord Holt says, 
“ We take notice of the laws of merchants that are general, not of those 
that are particular usages.”—For further reflections on this subject the 
reader is referred to Westminster Review, xx. 58; American Quarterly 
Review, xix. 48; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, xxiv. 66, xxxiii. 457, xxxv, 
720; Leone Levi's Commercial Law of the World, 4to. London, 1854; 
Kewnt’s Commentaries, vol. iii—Hincyclopedia Americana. 


DecimaL Currency 1x CanapA.—The Legislature of Canada having passed an 
act requiring all the accounts of the government to be kept in dollars and cents, from 
the first of January next, and it being considered desirable that the same system of ac- 
counting should be generally adopted throughout the province, the officers of the Bank 
of Montreal, Bank of British North America, Commercial Bank of Canada, Bank of 
Upper Canada, City Bank, Quebec Bank, Gore Bank, Banque du Peuple, Molson’s 
Bank, Bank of Toronto, and Niagara District Bank, have, therefore, resolved to make 
a similar change, to take effect at the above-mentioned period; and they have united 
in publishing a notice requesting that parties transacting business with them, will have 
the amount of all bills or notes intended for discount or collection, and falling due or. 
and after the first of January next, expressed in dollars and cents; and that all checks 
and other forms in use for banking purposes be adapted to the decimal system.—De- 
trot Free Press, 

34 
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THE BANKING SYSTEM AND THE SUB-TREASURY. 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS, 
DECEMBER 7, 1857. 


The Revulsion of 1857.—We have possessed all the elements of mate- 
rial wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, our country, in its monetary interests, is at the present moment in a 
deplorable condition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the pro- 
ductions of agriculture and in all the elements of national wealth, we find 
our manufactures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enter- 
prises of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
vut of employmeut and reduced to want. The revenue of the government, 
which is chiefly derived from duties on imports from abroad, has been 
greatly reduced, whilst the appropriations made by Congress at its last 
session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of 
your present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would 
prove to be only a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering and 
distress prevailing among the people. With this the government cannot 
fail deeply to sympathize, though it may be without the power to extend 
relief. 

It is our duty to inquire what has produced such unfortunate results, 
and whether their recurrence can be prevented? In all former revulsions 
the blame might have been fairly attributed to a variety of co-operating 
causes, but not so upon the present occasion. It is apparent that our ex- 
isting misfortunes have proceeded solely from our extravagant and vicious 
system of paper currency and bank credits, exciting the people to wild 
speculations and gambling in stocks. These revulsions must continue to 
recur at successive intervals so long as the amount of the paper currency 
and bank loans and discounts of the country shall be left to the discretion 
of fourteen hundred irresponsible banking institutions, which from the very 
law of their nature will consult the interest of their stockholders rather than 
the public welfare. 

The Powers of Congress as to Currency.—The framers of the consti- 
tution, when they gave to Congress the power “to coin money and to 
regulate the value thereof,” and prohibited the States from coining money, 
emitting bills of credit, or making any thing but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts, supposed they had protected the people against 
the evils of an excessive and irredeemable paper currency. They are not 
responsible for the existing anomaly that a government, endowed with the 
sovereign attribute of coining money and regulating the value thereof, 
should have no power to prevent others from driving this coin out of the 
country, and filling up the channels of circulation with paper which does 
not represent gold and silver. 

It is one of the highest and most responsible duties of government to 
insure the people a sound circulating medium, the amount of which ought 
to be adapted with the utmost possible wisdom and skill to the wants of 
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internal trade and foreign exchanges. If this be either greatly above or 
greatly below the proper standard, the marketable value of every man’s 
property is increased or diminished in the same proportion, and injustice to 
individuals as well as incalculable evils to the community are the conse- 
quence. 

Unfortunately, under the construction of the federal constitution, which 
has now prevailed too long to be changed, this important and delicate duty 
has been dissevered from the coining power, and virtually transferred to 
more than fourteen hundred State banks, acting independently of each 
other, and regulating their paper issues almost exclusively by a regard to 
the present interest of their stockholders. Exercising the sovereign power 
of providing a paper currency, instead of coin, for the country, the first duty 
which these banks owe to the public is to keep in their vaults a sufficient 
amount of gold and silver to insure the convertibility of their notes into 
coin at all times and under all circumstances. 

Banks—Specie Basis—No bank ought ever to be chartered without 
such restrictions on its business as to secure this result. All other restric- 
tions are comparatively vain. This is the only true touchstone, the only 
efficient regulator of a paper currency—the only one which can guard the 
public against over issues and bank suspensions. As a collateral and 
eventual security it is doubtless wise, and in all cases ought to be required, 
that banks shall hold an amount of United States or State securities equal 
to their notes in circulation and pledged for their redemption. This, how- 
ever, furnishes no adequate security against over issues. On the contrary, it 
may be perverted to inflate the currency. Indeed, it is possible by this 
means to convert all the debts of the United States and State governments 
into bank notes, without reference to the specie required to redeem them. 

However valuable these securities may be in themselves, they cannot 
be converted into gold and silver at the moment of pressure, as our expe- 
rience teaches, in sufficient time to prevent bank suspensions and the depre- 
ciation of bank notes. In England, which is to a considerable extent a 
paper-money country, though vastly behind our own in this respect, it was 
deemed advisable, anterior to the act of Parliament of 1844, which wisely 
separated the issue of notes from the banking department, for the Bank of 
England always to keep on hand gold and silver equal to one-third of its 
combined circulation and deposits. 

If this proportion was no more than sufficient to secure the convertibility 
of its notes, with: the whole of Great Britain, and to some extent the con- 
tinent of Europe, as a field for its circulation, rendering it almost impossible 
that a sudden and immediate run to a dangerous amount should be made 
upon it, the same proportion would certainly be insufficient under our 
banking system. Each of our fourteen hundred banks has but a limited 
circumference for its circulation, and in the course of a very few days the 
depositors and note-holders might demand from such a bank a sufficient 
amount in specie to compel it to suspend, even although it had coin in its 
vaults equal to one-third of its immediate liabilities. 

And yet I am not aware, with the exception of the banks of Louisiana, 
that any State bank* throughout the Union has been required by its charter 


* Missouri should also be excepted.—Ep. B. M. 
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to keep this or any other proportion of gold or silver, compared with the 
amount of its combined circulation and deposits. What has been the con- 
sequence? In a recent report made by the Treasury Department on the 
condition of the banks throughout the different States, according to returns 
dated nearest to January, 1857, the aggregate amount of actual specie in 
their vaults is $58,349,838, of their circulation, $214,778,822, and of their 
deposits $230,351,352. Thus it appears that these banks in the aggregate 
have considerably less than one dollar in seven of gold and silver compared 
with their circulation and deposits. 

It was palpable, therefore, that the very first pressure must drive them 
to suspension, and deprive the people of a convertible currency, with all its 
disastrous consequences. It is truly wonderful that they should have so 
long continued to preserve their credit, when a demand for the payment of 
one-seventh of their immediate liabilities would have driven them into in- 
solvency. And this is the condition of the banks, notwithstanding that four 
hundred millions of gold from California have flowed in upon us within the 
last eight years, and the tide still continues to flow. Indeed, such has been 
the extravagance of bank credits, that the banks now hold a considerably 
less amount of specie, either in proportion to their capital or to their circu- 
Jation and deposits combined, than they did before the discovery of gold in 
California. 

Whilst in the year 1848 their specie in proportion to their capital was 
more than equal to one dollar for four and a-half,in 1857 it does not 
amount to one dollar for every six dollars and thirty-three cents of their 
capital. In the year 1848, the specie was equal within a very small frac- 
tion to one dollar in five of their circulation and deposits; in 1857 it is not 
equal to one dollar in seven and a-half of their circulation and deposits. 

From this statement it is easy to account for our financial history for 
the last forty years. It has been a history of extravagant expansions in the 
business of the country, followed by ruinous contractions. At successive 
intervals the best and most enterprising men have been tempted to their 


_ ruin by excessive bank loans of mere paper credit, exciting them to extrav- 


agant importations of foreign goods, wild speculations, and ruinous and de- 
moralizing stock gambling. When the crisis arrives, as arrive it must, the 
banks can extend no relief to the people. In a vain struggle to redeem 
their liabilities in specie they are compelled to contract their loans and their 
issues; and at last, in the hour of distress, when their assistance is most 
needed, they and their debtors together sink into insolvency. 

Paper Money.—lIt is this paper system of extravagant expansion, rais- 
ing the nominal price of every article far beyond its real value when com- 
pared with the cost of similar articles in countries whose circulation is wisely 
regulated, which has prevented us from competing in our own markets 
with foreign manufactures, has produced extravagant importations, and has 
counteracted the effect of the large incidental protection afforded to our 
domestic manufactures by the present revenue tariff. But for this the 
branches of our manufactures composed of raw materials, the production of 
our own country, such as cotton, iron, and woollen fabrics—would not only 
have acquired almost exclusive possession of the home market, but would 
have created for themselves a foreign market throughout the world. 

Deplorable, however, as may be our present financial condition, we 
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may yet indulge in bright hopes for the future. No other nation has ever 
existed which could have endured such violent expansions and contractions 
of paper credits without lasting injury; yet the buoyancy of youth, the 
energies of our population, and the spirit which never quails before diffi- 
culties, will enable us soon to recover from our present financial embarrass- 
ment, and may even occasion us speedily to forget the lesson which they 
have taught. In the mean time it is the duty of the government, by all 
proper means within its power, to aid in alleviating the sufferings of the 
people occasioned by the suspension of the banks, and to provide against 
a recurrence of the same calamity. Unfortunately, in either aspect of the 
case, it can do but little. Thanks to the independent treasury, the govern- 
ment has not suspended payment, as it was compelled to do by the fail- 
ure of the banks in 1837. It will continue to discharge its liabilities to 
the people in gold and silver. Its disbursements in coin will pass into cir- 
culation, and materially assist in restoring a sound currency. From its 
high credit, should we be compelled to make a temporary loan, it can be 
effected on advantageous terms. This, however, shall, if possible, be 
avoided ; but, if not, then the amount shall be limited to the Jowest prae- 
ticable sum. 

I have therefore determined that whilst no useful government works in 
progress shall be suspended, new works, not already commenced, will be 
postponed, if this can be done without injury to the country. Those 
necessary for its defence shall proceed as though there had been no crisis 
in our monetary affairs. But the federal government cannot do much to 
provide against a recurrence of existing evils. Even if insurmountable 
constitutional objections did not exist against the creation of a National 
Bank, this would furnish no adequate preventive security. The history of 
the Just Bank of the United States abundantly proves the truth of this 
‘assertion. Such a bank could not, if it would, regulate the issues and 
credits of fourteen hundred State banks in such a manner as to prevent the 
ruinous expansions and contractions in our currency which afflicted the 
country throughout the existence of the late bank, or secure us against 
future suspensions. 

Currency of England.—In 1825 an effort was made by the Bank of 
England to curtail the issues of the country banks under the most favora- 
ble circumstances. The paper currency had been expanded to a ruinous 
extent, and the bank put forth all its power to contract it in order to reduce 
prices and restore the equilibrium of the foreign exchanges. It accord- 
ingly commenced a system of curtailment of its loans and issues, in the 
vain hope that the joint stock and private banks of the kingdom would be 
compelled to follow its example. It found, however, that as it contracted 
they expanded, and at the end of the process, to employ the language of 
a very high official authority, “ whatever reduction of the paper circulation 
was effected by the Bank of England (in 1825) was more than made up 
by the issues of the country banks.” But a Bank of the United States - 
would not, if it could, restrain the issues and loans of the State banks, be- 
cause its duty as a regulator of the currency must often be in direct eon- 
flict with the immediate interest of its stockholders. If we expect one 

agent to restrain or control another, their interests must, at least in some 
degree, be antagonistic. But the directors of a Bank of the United States 
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would feel the same interest and the same inclination with the diregtors of 
the State banks to expand the currency, to accommodate their favorites 
and friends with loans, and to declare large dividends. Such has been our 
experience in regard to the last bank. 

State Legislation—After all, we must mainly rely upon the patriotism 
and wisdom of the States for the prevention and redress of the evil. If 
they will afford us a real specie basis for our paper circulation by increas- 
ing the denomination of bank notes, first to twenty, and afterwards to fifty 
dollars ; if they will require that the banks shall at all times keep on hand 
at least one dollar of gold and silver for every three dollars of their circu- 
lation and deposits; and if they will provide by a self-executing enact- 
ment, which nothing can arrest, that the moment they suspend they shall 
go into liquidation, I believe that such provisions, with a weekly publica- 
tion by each bank of a statement of its condition, would go far to secure 
us against future suspensions of specie payments. Congress, in my opinion, 
possess the power to pass a uniform bankrupt law applicable to all banking 
institutions throughout the United States, and I strongly recommend its 
exercise. This would make it the irreversible organic law of each bank’s 
existence, that a suspension of specie payments shall produce its civil death. 
The instinct of self preservation would then compel it to perform its duties 
in such a manner as to escape the penalty and preserve its life. The exist- 
euce of banks and the circulation of bank paper are so identified with the 
habits of our people, that they cannot at this day be suddenly abolished 
without much immediate injury to the country. If we could confine them 
to their appropriate sphere, and prevent them from administering to the 
spirit of wild and reckless speculation by extravagant Joans and issues, 
they might be continued with advantage to the publle. But this I say, 
after long and much reflection: if experience shall prove it to be impossible 
to enjoy the facilities which well regulated banks might afford, without at 
the same time suffering the calamities which the excesses of the banks have 
hitherto inflicted upon the country, it would then be far the lesser evil to 
deprive them altogether of the power to issue a paper currency, and confine 
them to the functions of banks of deposit and discount. 


REPUDIATION IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The interest coupons due May 15, 1857, on the 
bonds issued by Washington County, Pennsylvania, in payment of her subscription for 
$200,000 of the stock of the Hempfield Railroad Company, have not yet been paid; 
and, as we are informed, the County Commissioners omitted to levy such a tax rate 
for 1857 as would yield sufficient revenue to the county treasury to defray the ordinary 
county expenses and meet the coupons on the county’s railroad subscription, maturing 
during the year. The Act of Assembly under which the Commissioners of Washing- 
ton County were authorized to make the subscription ‘‘ and borrow money to pay there- 
for,” empowered said commissions “to make provision for the payment of the princi- 
pal and interest of the money so borrowed.” This fact makes the neglect to impose a 
sufficient tax rate for 1857 the more reprehensible, because the omission, to those 
outside of the county, who hold some of these bonds, looks like a deliberate design to 
repudiate the payment of interest on a .debt, the proceeds whereof inure wholly to 
Washington County, whose citizens enjoy the use of the Hempfield Railroad from the 
borough of Washington westward to Wheeling. Bu‘ apart from this consideration, we 
are quite sure that the people of Washington County, when informed of the position 
occupied by their county through the action of the Commissioners, will take the re- 
quisite steps to rescue the county from the disgrace of repudiation.—Mining Register. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
SusPENSION OF THE CHARTER Act oF 1844, 


A Cabinet Council was held November 12th, at the official residence of 
the First Lord of the Treasury in Downing-street. The Ministers present 
were— Viscount Palmerston, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Harrowby, Sir George Grey, the Earl of 
Clarendon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood, the Right 
Hon. R. Vernon Smith, Lord Stanley, of Alderley, the Duke of Argyll, and 
the Right Hon. M. T. Baines. 

The following letters were addressed to the Governors of the Bank of 
England :— 

Downine Srreet, Nov. 12, 1857. 

GentLEMEN—Her Majesty’s government have observed with great con- 
cern the serious consequences which have ensued from the recent failure of 
certain joint stock banks in England and Scotland, as well as of certain 
large mercantile firms, chiefly connected with the American trade. 

The discredit and distrust which have resulted from these events, and 
the withdrawal of a large amount of the paper circulation authorized by 
the existing bank acts, appear to Her Majesty’s government to render it 
necessary for them to inform the Bank of England that if they should be 
unable, in the present emergency, to meet the demands for discounts and 
advances upon approved securities without exceeding the limits of their 
circulation prescribed by the act of 1844, the government will be prepared 
to propose to Parliament upon its meeting a bill of indemnity for any ex- 

“cess so issued. 

In order to prevent this temporary relaxation of the law being extended 
beyond the actual necessities of the occasion, Her Majesty’s government are 
of opinion that the bank terms of discount should not be reduced below 
their present rate. 

Her Majesty’s government reserve for future consideration the appropria- 
tion of any profit which may arise upon issues in excess of the statutory 
amount. 

Her Majesty’s government are fully impressed with the importance of 
maintaining the letter of the law, even in a time of considerable mercantile 
difficulty, but they believe that, for the removal of apprehensions which 
have checked the course of monetary transactions, such a measure as is now 
contemplated has become necessary, and they rely upon the discretion and 
prudence of the directors for confining its operation within the strict limits 
of the exigencies of the case. We have, &e., 

PALMERSTON. 


G. C. LEWIS. 


To the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England. 


The peculiar feature of the Bank of England, as to its circulation, is 
that it may issue upon government debt £11,000,000 sterling, and upon 
government securities, such as exchequer bills, &c., three millions more— 
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making an aggregate of fourteen millions ; and beyond this, only for gold 
coin or bullion deposited in exchange for notes. Thus the Statement of the 
Bank for the third week in October was as follows : 
October. Nov. 25. 

Government debt............. seee-£11,015,100 £11,015,100 

Government securities 3,459,900 5,459,900 

Gold coin and bullion in the 

Issues department 8,777,105 6,784,145 


Total amount issued. . . .£23,252,105 £23,259,145 
Deduct notes on hand in Bank 

department 1,918,860 

Total in hand of the public £19,766,265 £21,340,285 


The gold and silver coin held by the Bank Department was less than 
half a million, [£479,527] to meet the following obligations : 
October 20, November 25. 
Public Deposits.........ss0+0++0++«-£4,861,700 £5,788,998 


Private Deposits.. 11,263,900 14,951,516 
Seven day bills 819,400 815,838 


£16,945,000 £21,556,352 


Although the Bank held a reserve of notes of £3,486,840 unemployed, 
yet these were totally insufficient, with the small amount of coin (£592,000) 
to meet the outward current of gold to the Continent and to the East. It 
is true that bank notes were legal tender elsewhere, but not by the Bank in 
payment of its debts. 

The other features to which we claim attention in the charter of the 
Bank, are 

I. She cannot issue any note for a less amount than five pounds. 
II. All the notes are payable in gold on demand. The payment of those 
issued in London can be demanded only at the London office. But the 
nary of those issued at the branches may be demanded either at the 

ondon office, or the branches where they were respectively issued. 
III. Bank of England notes are a legal tender in all cases, except when 
tendered by the bank herself. IV. She can issue to the extent of £14,000,- 
000 against the amount of securities set apart for that purpose. She can 
issue to any farther amount against lodgments of gold and silver, as regu- 
lated by the above Act. This amount of £14,000,000 may be issued either 
at the office in London, or at the branches. Were she to reduce the num- 
ber of her branches, she would not be required to issue less than this 
£14,000,000 ; and were she to increase her branches she could issue no 
more. V. If other banks discontinue their circulation, she may upon ap- 
plication receive permission to extend her issue to two-thirds the sum thus 
withdrawn ; but all the profits of this increase must go to the Govern- 
ment. 

Thus while the provisions of the act have been carefully adhered to, 
the Bank is totally disqualified from using any portion of the £8,777,105 
(held in coin and bullion) in payment of its deposits. Suspension was 
therefore unavoidable in view of the exhaustion of gold for foreign ob- 
jects. The chief end in view by Sir Robert Peel by the act of 1844, was 
to place a limit to the paper issues of the country—that the amount then 
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outstanding should be held to be sufficient and should not be increased, 
and that, as fast as the country banks failed or wound up, the Bank of 
England might fill the vacuum thus created, or to two-thirds the amount 
at least. Sir Robert Peel, in his eloquent address, gave the following 
graphic description of the various ramifications of the Bank question before 
the House : 

“There is no contract, public or private, no engagement, national or 
individual, which is unaffected by it. The enterprises of commerce, the 
profits of trade, the arrangements to be made in all the domestic affairs of 
society, the wages of labor, the transactions of the highest amount and of 
the lowest, the payment of the national debt, the provisions of the national 
expenditure on the one hand, and the command which coin of the smallest 
denomination has over the necessaries of life on the other, are all affected 
by the decision to which we may come on this great question.” 

So anxious was Sir Robert Peel for the success of the measure, that he 
sought to give the utmost effect to his speech by the following peroration: 

“ A quarter of acentury has passed away [viz.: 1819-1844] since I 
first brought forward that great measure which forever abolished the sys- 
tem according to which issues of bank-notes were then conducted. To me 
it will therefore be a source of great personal gratification, if I now succeed 
in inducing the House to agree to a measure calculated to give additional 
stability to that which Parliament adopted in the year 1819, and to pre- 
vent those fluctuations so dangerous to commercial enterprise. 

“ When I see the danger arising from the Bank of England having re- 
source to foreign establishments, when I look at the fluctuations which 
have taken place in our currency, defeating all the calculations on which 
commercial enterprise could rest, * * my gratification will be of the 
highest and purest kind, if I prevail on the House to adopt a measure that 
will give steadiness to the character of our resources, which will inspire 
confidence in the circulating medium, which will diminish all inducements 
to fraudulent speculations and gambling, and insure its just reward to com- 
mercial enterprise, conducted with honesty, and secured by patience.” 

During the debate on the act of 1844, Mr. Charles Wood, (now Sir 
Charles Wood,) said in reference to the provisions of the bill : 

“T have said that the Bank shall be restricted from issuing notes upon 
securities to any greater extent than fourteen millions. This restriction 
applies, however, to ordinary circumstances, and to the state of the affairs 
of the Bank. The case may occur in which it would be reasonable, and, 
indeed, might be necessary, that there should be an increase of the issues 
of the Bank upon securities, supposing the country circulation to amount 
to eight millions, and of this amount two millions to be withdrawn, either 
in consequence of the failure of banks, or in consequence of agreements 
with the Bank of England to issue Bank of England paper; in that case, 
in order to supply the void, it may be necessary that the bank should make 
an increased issue. A part of this issue may fairly be made upon securities, 
Our proposal is, that the profit to be derived from such an issue shall be 
placed to the account of the government, and that no increased issue upon 
securities shall take place without a communication from the Bank to gov- 
ernment, and without the express sanction of three members of govern- 
ment, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
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the President of the Board of Trade. We do not contemplate, and do not 
intend to provide for an increased issue upon securities in any other case 
than that to which I have referred, namely, the supply of a void caused by 
the withdrawal of some considerable portion of the existing country circu- 
lation.” 

The leading new features of the Bank Act of 1844, were, in brief, as 
follows : 

1. That from and after the 31st of August, 1844, the issue of notes 
payable on demand shall be kept distinct from the banking business, and 
that it shall be conducted in a separate department, to be called “ The Issue 
Department of the Bank of England.” 

2. That on the 31st of August, 1844, the Bank shall transfer to the 
issue department securities to the value of fourteen millions, the debt due 
by the public to be deemed part; that the banking department shall 
transfer to the issue department, all the gold coin and gold and silver bul- 
lion not required; that the issue department shall deliver to the banking 
department such an amount of notes, as, with those in circulation, shall 
equal the securities, coin, and bullion, transferred to the issue department. 
That the Bank may not increase but may diminish the amount, and again 
increase it to any sum not exceeding fourteen millions. 

3. That the Bank may not retain in their issue department at one time 
more silver than one-fourth of the gold coin and bullion held at the time. 
— provision subsequently became inoperative by the absorption of silver 

uring the years 1850-56 for China trade.] 

4, That the notes of the Bank shall always be payable in gold on de- 
mand, at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per oz. 

5. That if any country banker shall cease to issue his own paper, the 
Bank of England may issue additional notes to the amount of two-thirds of 
the authorized issue of the said banker. 

6. That a weekly report of the accounts of the issue and banking de- 
partments be published in the “ London Gazette.” 

7. That the notes of the Bank shall be freed from the. payment of 
stamp duties. 

8. That £180,000 per annum shall be deducted from the charge made 
for the management of the national debt. 

9. That if (under provision 5) the circulation of the Bank shall be in- 
creased, the net profit of such circulation shall also be deducted from the 
above charge, [and thereby enure to the benefit of the Treasury.] 

10. That no other banks of issue be allowed than those in existence on 
the 6th of May, 1844. 

11. That after passing of this act, no banker may issue, in England and 
Wales, any bill of exchange or promissory note on demand, excepting such 
bankers as were in existence on the 6th of May, 1844, who shall only con- 
tinue to issue them under the conditions hereinafter mentioned. That the 
right to issue notes shall not be compromised by the admission or retire- 
ment of any partners. That no company now consisting of six or less than 
six partners, shall, if they exceed that number, be allowed to issue notes. 

13. That on and after the 31st of December, 1844, the Bank shall pay 
to certain bankers, agreeing to issue their notes, oNE PER CENT. on the 
amount circulated. The two great elements of this act were, that the 
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Bank might issue £11,000,000 on the security of the debt due from the 
public, with £3,000,000 on Exchequer Bills and other securities, and that 
every note issued beyond that sum must have its representative in an.equal 
amount of bullion. The measure as at first proposed met with a few mod- 
ifications ; but the great principles of the bill, which not only restricted the 
issues of the Bank of England, but those of the country banks, also re- 
mained unaltered. The objections of the representatives of this class were 
strong; but no objections that they could make were equal to the facts 
which were devéloped in one of the speeches of the right honorable baro- 
net. A simple announcement of the failures of bankers destroyed all their 
assumptions; and every argument grew weak in comparison with the 
statement that from 1839 to 1843, there had been eighty-three bankrupt- 
cies, of which twenty-nine were banks of issue ; that of these, forty-six had 
paid no dividend, twelve had paid less than 5s. in the pound, twelve had 
been under 10s., three less than 15s., two under 20s,; the results not being 
known of seven up to 1853; that some, though insolvent when they died, 
had left large amounts to their relatives; that others had embarked in wild 
speculations, to the ruin of themselves and their clients, and that the only 
assets of another were race-horses. 

The following is a statement of the changes of the rate of interest in 
the Bank of England the present year, with the bullion in the Bank nearest 
each period : 

1857, April 2...... 6} per cent 
1857, June 18 - 
1857, July 16......54 

1857, Oct. 

1857, * 

G67, © 19..c004 8 

1857, Nov. 5...... 9 

1857, §  Deveee 

In 1847, when the domestic pressure in England was far more severe 
than now, and much more injurious to private interests, it was deeined ad- 
visable by the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, as “ an 
extraordinary temporary measure,” to advise the Directors of the Bank of 
England “ to enlarge the amount of their discounts and advances upon ap- 
proved security,” and “in order to retain this operation within reasonable 
limits,” to charge a high rate of discount ; and the Bank was promised at 
the same time, that, if by the adoption of the above advice, any penalty 
should be incurred for an infringement of the law, “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be pre pared to propose to Parliament, on its meeting, a 
Bill of Indemnity.” The following is a copy of the letter in which Lord 
John Russell and Sir Charles Wood communicated their advice to the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England: 

Downing Street, 25th October, 1847. 

“ GentLEMEN: Her Majesty’s Government have seen, with the deepest 
regret, the pressure which has existed, for some weeks, upon the commer- 
eial interests of the country, and that this pressure has been aggravated by 
a want of that confidence which is necessary for carrying on the ordinary 
dealings of trade. 

“ They have been in hopes that the check given to transactions of a 
speculative character, the transfer of capital from other countries, the influx 
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of bullion, and the feeling which a knowledge of these circumstances might 
have been expected to produce, would have removed the prevailing distrust. 

“ They were encouraged in this expectation by a speedy cessation of a 
similar state of feeling in the month of April last. 

“These hopes have, however, been disappointed, and her Majesty’s 
Government have come to the conclusion, that the time has arrived when 
they ought to attempt, by some extraordinary and temporary measure, to 
restore confidence to the mercantile and manufacturing community. 

“ For this purpose, they recommend to the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in the present emergency, to enlarge the amount of their discounts 
and advances upon approved security; but that, in order to retain this 
operation within reasonable limits, a higher rate of interest should be 
charged. 

“In present circumstances, they would suggest that the rate of interest 
should not be Jess than 8 per cent. 

“If this course should lead to any infringement of the existing law, 
Her Majesty’s Government will be prepared to propose to Parliament, on 
its meeting, a Bill of Indemnity. They will rely upon the discretion of 
the directors to reduce, as soon as possible, the amount of their notes, if any 
extraordinary issue should take piace, within the limits prescribed by law. 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that any extra profit de- 
rived from this measure should be carried to the account of the public, 
but the precise mode of doing so must be left to future arrangement. 

“Her Majesty's Government are not insensible of the evil of any de- 
parture from the law which has placed the currency of this country upon 
a sound basis; but they feel confident that, in the present circumstances, 
the measure which they have proposed may be safely adopted, and at the 
same time the main provisions of that law, and the vital principle of pre- 
serving the convertibility of the bank note, may be firmly maintained. 

We have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient humble servants. 

J. Russet, 
Cuartes Woop. 


The Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England.” 


Smarp Work ror THE Foxps.—Early in November a package of money contain- 
ing $1,500, was received by Adams & Co.’s Express for a business firm in town; but 
another party, a creditor, we believe, learning that such a package was expected by 
express, had procured an injunction from one of the courts, commanding the Express 
Company not to deliver the money to the parties to whom it was directed. Of course 
the injunction was obeyed, and the package safely deposited in the safe of the company 
for secure keeping, until the rights of parties could be legally determined. Yesterday, 
however, the matter assumed a different aspect. The parties to whom the money was 
addressed, swore out a writ of replevin, and the sheriff went to the express office with 
orders and the necessary facilities to enforce obedience, at whatever cost. It was found 
unnecessary, however, to resort to extreme measures, as the key of the safe was hand- 
ed over to him, when he helped himself to the package he was in search of, and quiet- 
ly departed.— Cincinnati Gazette. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE DEBT. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FUR PAYING CERTAIN EQUITABLE CLAIMS AGAINST 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, AND TO CONTRACT A FUNDED DEBT FOR 
THAT PURPOSE. 


The People of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1. For the purpose of liquidating, funding, and paying the 
claims against the State of California, hereinafter specified, the Treasurer 
of State shall cause to be prepared suitable bonds of the State of Califor- 
nia, not to exceed the sum of three millions nine hundred thousand dollars, 
bearing interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum from the date of 
their issue, payable at the State Treasurer’s office, on the first day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven ; the interest accruing on 
said Londs shall be due and payable at the office of the Treasurer of State on 
the first day of January and July ofeach year: Provided, that the first pay- 
ment of interest shall not be made before the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine. Said bonds shall be signed by the 
Governor, and countersigned by the Comptroller, and endorsed by the Treas- 
urer of State, and shall have the sea’ of the State affixed thereto. 

Sec. 2. Coupons for the interest shall be attached to each bond, so 
that they may be removed without injury or mutilation to the bond, Said 
coupons, consecutively numbered, shall be signed by the Treasurer of State. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer and Comptroller of State 
each to keep a separate record of all such bonds as may be issued, show- 
ing the number, date, and amount of each bond, and to whom the same 
was issued, and upon what claim, and its amount; and none of the claims 
herein specified shall be liquidated or paid but in the manner herein pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 4. The sum of one thousand dollars is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the ex- 
- that may be incurred by the Treasurer in having said bonds prepared, 

ut the Comptroller shall not draw his warrant on the Treasury for this 
amount until there is money therein to pay the same. 

Sec. 5. All persons having any of the claims against the State of Cali- 
fornia, entitled to be funded as hereinafter specified, shall, upon the presen- 
tation of the same to the Treasurer of State, receive in exchange therefor 
a bond or bonds of the State of California, provided for in the first section 
of this Act, but no bond shall be issued for a less sum than five hundred 
dollars, nor for fractional parts of a hundred dollars, but the Treasurer may 
issue certificates of such fractional parts not bonded, which said certificates 
shall be transferable and entitled to be funded as before provided. The 
Treasurer shall endorse on the back of each claim so received and liqui- 
dated, the date on which he received the same, and from whom, and the 
number of the bond issued in exchange therefor, and such claim shall be 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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Sec. 6. For the payment within twenty years of the principal and in- 
terest of the bonds issued under this Act, there shall be levied annually, 
until the bonds are paid, and promptly collected in the same manner as is 
or may be provided by law for ordinary State taxes, a tax of thirty cents on 
each one hundred dollars of the assessed value of real and personal prop- 
erty in the State, and the fund derived from this tax shall be set apart and 
applied exclusively to the payment of the interest on the bonds herein pro- 
vided, and the final redemption of the principle of said bonds, and the faith 
of the State of California is hereby pledged for the payment as herein pro- 
vided of the bonds issued by virtue of this Act, and the interest thereon, 
and all moneys that may be received by the State of California from the 
United States Government on account of the Civil Fund, so called, are 
hereby irrevocably pledged to the payment of the principal and interest on 
the bonds issued under this Act. A wilful refusal or neglect by Supervi- 
sors or any other officer to levy or collect the taxes imposed by this Act, 
shall be a misdemeanor, and the person or persons convicted thereof shall 
be removed from office and punished by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the County Jail not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 7. Whenever on the first day of January or July in any year, 
there remains after the payment of the interest, as hereinbefore provided, 
a surplus of ten thousand dollars or more, it shall be the duty of the Trea- 
surer to advertise, for the space of one week, in one daily newspaper pub- 
lished in English, in the city of New York, and for one month in one 
daily newspaper published in English at the State capital, for sealed pro- 
posals, to be opened one month after the expiration of such publications by 
the Treasurer, in presence of the Governor or Comptroller, at the State cap- 
ital, for the surrender of bonds issued under this Act, which advertisement 
shall state the amount of money he has on hand for the purpose of re- 
demption, and they shall accept the lowest proposals, at rates not exceeding 
par value, as may redeem the greatest amount of bonds until the amount 
of cash on hand for redemption is exhausted ; Provided, however, in case a 
sufficient amount of such bonds shall not be offered, as aforesaid, to ex- 
haust the sinking fund to a less amount than ten thousand dollars, then it 
is hereby made the duty of the Treasurer to advertise in two newspapers, 
one in New York and one at the capital of this State, for three months, 
which advertisements shall state the amount in the sinking fund, and the 
number of bonds, numbering them in the order of their issuance, which 
such fund is set apart to pay and discharge, and if such bonds, so num- 
bered in such advertisements, shall not be presented for payment and can- 
cellation within three mont!s from the expiration of such publication, then 
such fund shall remain in the Treasury to discharge such bonds whenever 
presented, but they shall draw no interest after such publication as last 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 8. The Treasurer of State shall keep full and particular account 
and record of all his proceedings under this Act, and of the bonds redeem- 
ed and surrendered, and he shall transmit to the Governor an abstract of 
all his proceedings under this Act, with his annual report, to be by the 
Governor laid before.the Legislature; and all books and papers pertaining 
to the matters provided for in this Act, shall at all times be open to the 
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inspection of any party interested, or the Governor, the Attorney-General, 
or a committee of either branch of the Legislature, or a joint committee of 
both. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to pay the interest on 
said bonds when the same falls due, out of said interest fund, if sufficient, 
and if said fund be not sufficient, then to pay the deficiency out of the 
General Fund ; Provided, that the Comptroller of State shall first draw his 
warrant on the Treasurer, payable to the order of said Treasurer for the 
amount of interest money about to beecome due, which said interest war- 
rant shall be drawn at Jeast one month previous to the maturing of the 
interest. 

Sxc. 10. It shall be the duty of the Governor and Comptroller to at- 
tend, at least once in each month, at the Treasurer’s office, while said bonds 
are being issued, to examine all claims received by the Treasurer as afore- 
said, and cause the same to be registered and cancelled in such manner as 
to prevent them from being reissued or put in circulation. - 

Sec. 11. The following are specified as the claims which are entitled to 
be received and funded under this Act: First, Civil bonds of the State 
issued under the funding ‘Acts passed in the years 1851, 1852, 1853, 1855, 
and 1856, which are now outstanding, with interest dueon the same when 
presented, as appears by the coupons. Second, Comptroller’s warrants 
drawn under sanction of law, for civil expenses prior to January first, A. 
D. 1857, and now outstanding and unpaid, but the provisions of this Act 
shall not authorize the funding of any of those warrants, the registration 
and endorsement of which were cancelled or required to be cancelled by 
the provisions of “An Act to cancel the registration and indorsement of 
certain warrants, and prohibiting the payment of the same,” approved 
January 30th, A. D. 1856, or warrants which have been specifically ad- 
judged illegal by any Court, and all said warrants specified in the Jast men- 
tioned Act, are hereby expressly excluded from all the benefits and provi- 
sions of this Act. Third, Just or legal claims against the State accrued 
prior to January Ist, 1857, and which may be allowed and audited by 
act of the Legislature. And if the Treasurer of State shall wilfully issue 
bonds upon claims not herein specified as receivable, it shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor, and he shal) be punished as provided in section 6 of this 
Act, and such bond shall be void. 

Sec. 12. The claims specified in this Act may be received for funding, 
and bonds therefor may be issued prior to the first day of January, 1859, 
but not afterwards; and ail claims not presented for funding prior to that 
time, are excluded from the provisions of this Act, and such blank bonds 
prepared under the provisions of this Act, as shall then remain on 
hand, shall be destroyed in the presence of the Governor, Comptroller, and 
Treasurer. 

Sec. 13. This Act shall take effect on the first day of November, A. 
D. 1857, as to all its provisions, excepting those relating to, and necessary 
for, its submission to the people, and for returning, canvassing, and pro- 
claiming the votes—which shall take effect immediately. 

Sgc. 14. This Act shall be submitted to the people of the State for their 
ratification, at the next general election, to be holden on the first Wednes- 
day of September, A. D. 1857, and the qualified electors of this State, 
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shall, at said election, on their ballots for State officers, vote for or against 
this Act; those voting for the same, shall write or have printed on their 
ballots, the words “ Pay the Debt;” and those voting against the same, 
shall write or have printed on their ballots the words “ Repudiate the 


Debt.” 
Sec. 15. The votes cast for and against this Act, shall be counted, re- 


turned and canvassed, and declared, in the same manner and subject to 
the same rules as votes cast for the Treasurer of State, and if it appear 
that a majority of all the votes so cast for or against this law as aforesaid, 
are in favor of this Act, then the same shall have effect as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and shall be irrepealable until the principal and interest of the liabil- 
ities herein created shall be paid and discharged, and the Governor shall 
make proclamation thereof; butif a majority of the votes so cast are against 
this Act, then the same shall become void. 

Sec. 16. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to have this 
Act published in one newspaper in each Judicial District of this State, if 
one be published therein, for three months next preceding the general elec- 
tion to be holden upon the first Wednesday of September next ; for which 

ublication, no greater allowance shall be made than‘the rates allowed by 


aw to the State Printer. 
Approved April 28th, 1857. 


Tue Onto Law or DamaAGes on Prorestep Bitts.—Before the Superior Court of 
Ohio—Hubbel, Alexander and Driver v. The Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company.— 
The question was whether the plaintiffs were entitled to statutory damages on a pro- 
tested bill of exchange, drawn by the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company on 
their agency in New York. The bill was drawn by the assistant cashier of the Trust 
Company, in Cincinnati, on E. Ludlow, their cashier at New York, for $1,200, pay- 
able to the order of the plaintiffs. The bill was returned under protest. It was con- 
tended for the plaintiffs that Ludlow, being an individual resident in another State, 
the plaintiffs were entitled to statutory damages of six per cent. On the part of de- 
fendant, that the address to ‘“‘E. Ludlow, Cashier,” was nothing more than an 
address to the Trust Company itself, and that the case came within the decision given 
y Judge Hitchcock, in Brinnard v. The Canton Bank, in the 8th vol. of the Ohio 

rts. 

"Sales Spencer said, in giving an opinion of the case, that he supposed it would-be 
admitted the bill was drawn on an office branch of the bank situated in New York, of 
which Ludlow had the superintendence ; and with this fact assumed to be true, the 
plaintiffs are entitled to recover damages on the bill. Admitting that the bill was 
drawn by one officer of the bank on another, it was for all practical purposes a bill 
drawn on a foreign office, and falling within the spirit, at least, of the statute, if not 
within its letter. The question was disposed of last winter, by the Supreme Court, in 
the case of West & Co. v, The Valley Bank, in which it was held that it was not 
necessary the individual members of a firm should be domiciled at the place where 
the bill was drawn, it being enough if they had a business domicile ; and it repudiates 
the doctrine laid down by Judge Hitchcock, that these damages are in the nature of 
@ penalty, but affirms they are in the nature of a recompense for the damages sus- 
tained by the individual in not getting his money at the place he had the right to 
expect it would be paid. On the principle held in this case, the Court was of opinion 
the plaintiff was entitled to statutory damages. 
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THE MERCANTILE AGENCY SYSTEM. 


I. ITS FIRST ORGANIZATION.—II. ITS IMMEDIATE OBJECTS.—III. ITS 
COLLATERAL BENEFITS. 


Tue Mercantile Agency is a name applied to various houses in the 
leading cities of the United States, and in Montreal and London. The 
principal object of the agency is to supply to annual subscribers information 
respecting the character, capacity, and pecuniary condition of persons asking 
credit. ‘The valuable services it has rendered to the domestic trade of the 
country, as a check upon our credit system, are acknowledged by the mer- 
cantile community. Its history, together with an explanation of its mode 
of operation, may not be without interest to the general reader and foreign . 
merchant. 

The Agency was first established in 1841 in the city of New York, by 
Mr. Lewis Tappan, and was conducted by him, upon a comparatively 
limited scale, until 1846, when Mr. Benjamin Douglass became his coadju- 
tor, and assumed the chief management. From this time the business 
increased rapidly, and assuthed a permanent and recognized position 
among the mercantile institutions of the country. In 1849, Mr. Lewis 
Tappan disposed of his entire interest in the business to Mr. Douglass and 
Mr. Arthur Tappan, who formed a partnership to continue five years, at 
the end of which time, and by virtue of agreements prospectively entered 
into, Mr. Douglass became sole proprietor; and the present style was 
adopted with the admission of Mr. R. Graham Dunn. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace, step by step, the growth of the 
Agency, or to dwell upon the personal aspects of its history. Founded 
upon the interests of merchants, and conducted from the beginning by men 
of ability, capacity for work, high character, and thorough knowledge of the 
wants of mercantile business, its progress has been uninterrupted. From 
New York it has extended its branch and associate offices to seventeen 
other cities, viz.: Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, Baltimore, Richmond, 
Petersburgh, Charleston, New Orleans, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Dubuque, St. Louis, Detroit, and London, England. 
All these branches are under the direction of the proprietors at New York, 
and are governed by uniform rules. A daily interchange of information 
facilitates the answering of the inquiries of the respective subscribers for all 
parts of the country. 

It is obvious that the gigantic labor of reporting the business men of 
Canada and the United States could not be performed by any one office, 
nor could the expense be borne by the merchants of any one city. B. 
Douglass & Co. perform it by means of their system of branch offices, each 
supported by the subscriptions of the merchants, bankers, and manufac- 
turers of the city in which it is located. The district allotted to each office 
is the country of which its city is the centre of trade. For instance, the 
Boston office reports that portion of the New England States of which it 
has the chief trade; the Dubuque, the greater part of Iowa; the Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin ; the Charleston, South Carolina and Georgia; while 
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the Ohio Valley is divided between the offices at Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville. 

This subdivision of labor is the means of securing a minuteness and 
accuracy of reports, which, to any one unacquainted with the machinery 
of the Agency, is truly astonishing. The operations of a branch office do 
not embrace a large extent of countrr. They are usually limited to the 
150 or 200 counties, the majority of whose traders buy their goods chiefly 
at the city where it is established. In each of these counties the principal 
of the office secures one, two, three, or more correspondents, the number 
varying with the population, and the division of the local trade among 
towns. These correspondents are selected for their integrity, long residence 
in the county, general acquaintance, business experience and judgment. 
Their duties are to advise the Agency promptly, by letter or telegraph, of 
every change affecting the standing or responsibility of traders; to notify 
it of suits, protests, mortgages, losses by fire, endorsements, or otherwise ; 
to answer all special inquiries addressed to them by any of the associate 
offices; and to revise before each trade season, or oftener if required, the 
previous reports of every trader in the county, noting any pn for 
the better or worse. No report is considered full unless it embraces, in 
regard to each trader, his business, the length of time he has pursued it, 
his success or the contrary, his age, characterghabits, capacity, means, pros- 
pote, property out of business, real estate, judgments, mortgages or other 
iens upon his property. The greatest care is taken in selecting the agents, 
who furnish the bulk of the information to the Agency. Their integrity of 
character, freedom from prejudice, and from any entangling connections 
with mercantile men, which might bias them in their reports, their social 
position, influence, and opportunities for knowing thoroughly the men they 
are reporting, are all taken carefully into consideration, and the very great 
success and expansion of the business is, we have little doubt, to be attri- 
buted, in a great measure, to the judgment and careful discrimination 
which has been exercised in this particular. Nevertheless, after all this 
care in the selection of the agents, prudence would seem to require some 
check upon them, This is done by travelling agents who are sent through 
the country, and who report the traders upon their own resources, and 
generally without any knowledge of what the local agent has previously 
reported. Their reports are compared carefully with those of the local 
agent, and any discrepancy thoroughly investigated. Again, much infor- 
mation of a most valuable character is derived from special correspondents, 
as bank cashiers, insurance agents, notaries public, sheriffs, and others, 
whose official position gives them peculiar opportunities of knowing not only 
the resources and character of business men, but also the degree of prompt- 
ness with which they meet their business obligations. Another source of 
information is that afforded by merchants themselves, who frequently make 
“statements ” of their own affairs from their books. These are given un- 
der their own signature, with the avowed purpose of having them used by 
the Agency as a basis for credit, The leading facts contained in such 
“statements” are, of course, always made matter of special investigation. 
As, for instance, a merchant in his “ statement ” says he owns a farm or a 
number of town lots, in a certain county, worth acertainsum. The records 
of the county are examined to see if any such property stands in his name; 
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the estimate he puts upon it is compared with that given by persons 
acquainted with the value of property in that locality ; and, lastly, a care- 
ful examination is made to ascertain if any encumbrance exists against it, 
not mentioned in the voluntary statement of the merchant. All the other 
facts in his statement are scrutinized in like manner, and it is thus subjected 
to a very searching analysis. Reports obtained with the care thus ex- 
hibited, and from such a variety of sources, must certainly approach as near 
perfection as is practicable under any circumstances, 

The records of each office are arranged according to counties. Each 
partnership and individual name is indexed for convenience of reference on 
inquiry being made by subscribers, The reports coming in daily are 
copied without delay in the book for the county to which they refer, and 
transmitted by mail or express to the next or central office. All unfavor- 
able information is promptly copied on slips, and sent simultaneously to all 
the offices whose subscribers’ interests are probably involved therein. Seri- 
ous embarrassments, assignments, and failures are telegraphed. The mass 
of information thus contributed by the branches to the central office, 
passes into the hands of the chief clerk, is distributed by him to the heads 
of departments, by them in their turn parcelled out among the clerks, and 
by these last recorded and indexed in the proper books. The records of 
the New York office of the Mercantile Agency contain the aggregate 
knowledge of traders possessed by the seventeen most flourishing mer- 
cantile communities in North America. 

We cannot better illustrate the benefits conferred upon merchants and 
bankers by the Agency, than by giving a few examples within our personal 
knowledge. 

B, a banker, had frequently bought the drafts of a Buffalo house. 
Having one for $1,500 offered him, he sent to the Agency to inquire, and 
learned that the house had become embarrassed by the failure of another. 
He did not buy, and three days later the house failed. 

8. B. & Co, became subscribers to one of the offices, and, on the same 
day, furnished a list of their customers. They were at once informed that 
one of these, an Indiana trader, had bartered his stock of goods for cattle, 
and had left his home for some part of the West, concealing his destination. 
His indebtedness to S. B. & Co. was nearly $900. The claim was placed 
in the hands of the Agency—the telegraph putin requisition—the abscond- 
ing debtor overtaken in Illinois by an attorney, his cattle seized on attach- 
ment, and the debt secured. 

P. N., an old-fashioned merchant, who always knew enough about his 
customers to satisfy himself, was asked what he thought about a certain 
Kentucky trader. 

“ An excellent customer,” was his answer; “he owes me five hundred 
dollars, and if he were to send an order for a thousand more, I would 
send it.” 

This “excellent customer” had been embarrassed for more than a 
year; all the subscribers to B. Douglass & Co. had secured their claims, or 
avcided selling him: and it was then five weeks since he had failed. 

G., an extensive iron dealer, had been in the habit for years of selling 
largely to a firm in the same city. He had just received an order from them, 
which he intended to fill, when, calling at the Agency on other business, it 
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occurred to him toinquire. The firm had allowed its notes to go to protest 
for six weeks, and was badly insolvent, owing to reckless sales to railroads, 

I. S., of Philadelphia, held a claim of large amount against B., a mil- 
ler, who had absconded from one of the interior counties of Pennsylvania. 
For several years he had endeavored, without success, to ascertain the resi- 
dence of his debtor, At a friend’s suggestion he inquired at the Agency; 
the clerk turned to the name on the general index, and found a reference 
to a county in Illinois; in that county the miller was fully reported as the 
owner of a steam saw-mill, and a large amount of real estate. It is need- 
less to say the debt was collected. 

A respectable country merchant lately attributed the solvency of the 
merchants in his county to the fact, that the reports of the Agency had 
pipped in the bud the mercantile operations of sundry adventurers, who 
would have ruined them by sacrificing goods below cost. He himself had 
long traded in a Western city, thinking himself unknown elsewhere, but 
hearing an explanation of the system of the Mercantile Agency, he visited 
New York, and found himself credited without a question, Since then he 
has bought in the cheapest markets, never taking a letter of introduction. 

A hardware firm, making large sales to the West, testifies that, by 
avoiding doubtful customers, as reported by the Agency, it has effected an 
annual reduction of more than fifty per cent. on its losses on bills re- 
ceivable. 

False and fraudulent representations by a purchaser are mercilessly ex- 
posed by the Agency; plausible swindlers are detected ; the weak and in- 
competent trader described, and the extravagant checked. We perfectly 
well recollect the case of an adventurer, who sought credit on the ground 
of having valuable possessions in real estate. But he was baffled. The 
Agency reported, that not only his lands, but his household furniture even, 
was mortgaged for its full value. 

A comparison of the system of the Mercantile Agency with that of the 
“ Commercial Traveller,” which it superseded, is much to the advantage of 
the former, as regards the item of cost as well as information. From a 
large drygoods house we learn that, in old times, its expenses for travellers 
counted by thousands, and that it was, to a vexatious extent, in the power 
of clerks, who were anxious to make sales, and whose good opinion was too 
often won by civilities than by responsibility. Now it holds an efficient 
check upon its salesmen, who travel, not to choose customers, but to make 
collections, and obtain orders from those chosen by the firm. 

We need not multiply illustrations, The usefulness of the Agency is 
unquestionable. Without it, the credit system, in a country like ours, with 
vast distances between seller and buyer, would make mercantile pursuits 
the most uncertain of all. Its principal advantages are as follows: 

. It points out to the city merchant solvent, prudent, and thriving cus- 
tomers; cautions him against the doubtful ; and apprises him promptly of 
changes which make it proper to press the collection of his claims. 

It traces absconding debtors and fraudulent traders from State to State, 
exposing their pretences, and rendering it difficult for them to find dupes or 
victims. 

It makes the solvent and punctual trader known in every city, giving 
him credit, and dispensing altogether with letters of introduction or 
guarantees. 
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It protects him from the ruinous competition of the inexperienced, the 
incompetent, and the fraudulent. 

It prevents delay in the delivery of goods ordered, giving full reports of 
the purchaser, and making further inquiry unnecessary. 

It corrects many evils incident to the credit system, and tends to keep 
commercial business in the hands of men of integrity, means, and ex- 
perience. 

It tends to promote a high standard of mercantile honor, to check 
speculation and extravagance, to enhance the value of punctuality and 

. good character, and to make it the interest of every trader to be temperate, 
industrious, economical, and desirous of an unspotted reputation. 

It has been urged as an objection to the Agency that it is secret in its 
operations, and that, to the casual observer, it partakes of the nature of a 
system of espionage, seemingly at variance with that candor and love of 
open dealing so characteristic of our commercial usages. This objection, 
with the explanations herein given, will appear utterly futile. It is neces- 
sarily of a confidential, and, to a certain extent, of a secret nature, beeause 
such communications must always be so. What merchant, banker, or 
president of an insurance company, who asked for and received such informa- 
tion, as that kept by the Agency, from a business correspondent, would 
think of using it in any other way than as confidential, and to be kept 
strictly secret? What would his correspondent say, if his communications 
were used as though they were not so regarded? Who would give such 
information, however pure the inquirer’s motive might be, unless he were 
assured that he could implicitly rely upon this ? 

Future changes in the credit system of the United States may introduce 
new features into the Agency, and modify its machinery; but the experi- 
ence and thorough business ability of the present proprietors, are sufficient 
guarantee that all modifications will be in accordance with the wants of the 
mercantile community. 

The principal Mercantile Agency, established in the U.S., is that of 
Messrs. B. Douglass & Co., in the city of New York. They have branches 
and associate offices at all the following points: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, New Orleans, Charles- 
ton, Pittsburg, Richmond, Chicago, Cleveland, O.; Detroit, Michigan; 
Dubuque, Iowa; Milwaukee, Wis.; Montreal, C. E.; London, 


Lovrstana.—The State debt of Louisiana on the Ist of January last amounted to 
$10,703,142 05, of which the bond debt was $9,548,551, and the debt payable on 
demand, for trust funds, $1,154,591. Of the bonded debt, $6,322,551 is secured by 
the property of the Consolidated Association and Citizens’ Bank, leaving the remain- 
ing liability in bonds $3,226,000. The New Orleans Picayune says : F 

“ With a nominal debt of upwards of ten millions, the real debt of Louisiana is less 
than four, and the interest which she pays annually is on that amount, part of which, 
however, goes into the sinking fund. The actual issue of bonds is not more than 
three millions, and the amount which is on the market about $2,100,000. This three 
millions of bonds rests upon an assessed value of three hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars, subject to taxation, with an annual produce from these taxes, at the rate 


established last year, of $1,372,285. 
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BANKING IN BELGIUM. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine, June, 1857. 


% 

Unrit the year 1822, Belgium could scarcely be said to have had any 
banking system, purely as such ; not even a national bank or monetary 
paper currency. In that year, seeing the deplorable state of national in- 
dustry in a country so favored by nature with all the elements and raw 
materials of prosperity ;in a country too, which for two centuries almost 
had been the leading workshop of Europe ; that thoughtful and sagacious 
monarch, the late William IIL, then king of the Netherlands, founded the 
great banking and industrial establishment known, and famous both for 
its success and reverses, as the Société Générale of Brussels, with a capital 
of 50,000,000 florins, in shares of 500 florins each, or say, at 1s. 8d. the 
florin, about £41 13s. 4d. each. The king himself became the largest 
shareholder, The capital, however, was not all called up at the commence- 
ment, nor were the shares all issued ; for it appears that in 1837 the bank 
had so extended its operations, yet at the same time had so grown in cre- 
dit and opinion upon fruitful dividends annually shared, that it was enabled 
to issue and place 28,733 shares of 500 florins each, held in reserve at the 
price of 700 florins, representing of course so much addition of the pre- 
miums carried to capital account. The recital of some of the leading inci- 
dents in the history of this great bank will not be without its lessons at 
the present moment, in view more especially of the gigantic operations of 
the Crédit Mobilier banking, industrial and speculative establishment of 
Paris, modelled upon the same principles in a considerable degree, headed 
by two of the most accomplished financiers in Europe or the world. With 
all the genius of the Pereires, it will be seen that so far as the fundamental 
and more legitimate principles upon which the Crédit Mobilier is profess- 
edly founded, they are entitled to take rank only among the imitatores 
servum pecus ; following and attempting to carry out on a larger scale, 
with additions of questionable policy, the great ideas of King William of 
Holland, who, however, did not condescend by the statutes of its founda- 
tion, to degrade his bank to the level of daily stock exchange jobbery. It 
may be observed, that the Société Générale dealt with a money capital 
(since reduced in amount) of about five millions sterling, premiums on re- 
served shares inclusive; whilst the Crédit Mobilier trades on a money 
capital of one half that sum, with a range of operations more serious, dis- 
cursive and perilous. 

By its statutes, the Société Générale of Brussels was constituted a bank 
of issue, but its primary object was the encouragement and development of 
national industry, by the supply of capital and credit accommodation on 
less onerous conditions to legitimate enterprise, and by promoting the 
growth of joint-stock associations for industrial undertakings. Although 
endowed with the royal guarantee of 5 per cent. interest on its shares, and 
the cession on most advantageous terms of large territorial with other pro- 

rties to the value of 20,000,000 florins, which held out the perspective of 
rilliant profits on their resale and realization, the bank in its commence- 
ment was not regarded with much favor. Of the 32,000 shares first pro- 
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posed for issue, subscribers were only found for 6,500 ; but the king, resolute 
in the accomplishment of his favorite project, took at once the remaining 
25,500 shares for his own account, and so the institution was launched. So 
novel, or so little understood was the principle of association at that date, 
in a “ country abounding in capitals,” as observed by M. Briavoinne in his 
excellent work, De U’Industrie en Belgique. The association under such 
auspices pursued an uninterrupted prosperous career until the year 1830, 
when the Belgian revolution broke out, which concluded in the separation 
of Belgium from Holland, and the expulsion of the monarch who had so 
successfully labored for the advancement of her material interests. For a 
moment the great bank of his creation seemed destined to share in his ruin ; 
for it became a question with the new governing powers, whether the exist- 
ence of so mighty a money corporation could be safely tolerated ; the con- 
trolling influence over which, necessarily vested in the one man, the late 
and still hostile sovereign, who was at once its founder and most largely 
interested shareholder. The board of directors, however, adroitly managed 
to avert the impending storm, and conciliate threatening enmities. Party- 
feelings and prejudices they wisely repudiated; and in evidence of good 
faith, placed the nomination of a new governor, having a supreme voice in _ 
the direction of affairs, at the disposal of the authorities then installed at 
the helm of state. They did more still. The public and the municipal 
treasuries were empty, and operatives without work were thronging the 
streets of Brussels and Ghent, by thousands, to the imminent danger of the 
public peace. The directors came to the rescue of both government and 
people. To the former they were liberal of loans; of the latter, work was 
given to numbers in the cunstruction of roads through certain of the society’s 
landed properties ; whilst to the destitute poor of the city alms were dis- 
tributed with no niggard hand. Measures were taken, moreover, to nullify 
or neutralize any interference or control which might be attempted thence- 
forward or suspected on the part of King William, as the largest share- 
holder, in the management of the bank ; and eventually, it is understood, 
negotiations were entered into and arrangements made for the transfer of 
his interests into other and neutral hands on equitable considerations. The 
Société Générale was nevertheless not free from other embarrassments. The 
revolution of 1830, following close on the great July revolution of France 
in the same year, had unhinged confidence and caused a ruinous deprecia- 
tion of all values, Great as was its capital, it was greatly compromised in 
mining enterprises, that is, in heavy loans to mine proprietors, and in the 
eter of joint-stock companies for working mines, in which it embarked 
argely as shareholder. To press its debtors, or realize its shares in such 
concerns, was an impossibility, without ruin to them and equal damage to 
itself, at a time when French 3 per cents. had descended from about 80 to 
47, and when all the capitalists of France and Belgium, from the Roths- 
childs downwards, were in panic for the issue. By prudence and forbear- 
ance it escaped from these difficulties, but at the cost and then apparent 
risk of relieving debtors from their obligations by amicable transactions, 
ending with the transfer of vast mining properties in Hainault and else- 
where into the possession of the bank, which thus became entrepreneur on 
its own account, instead of mortgagee. Fortunately the revival of confi- 
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dence and credit afterwards enabled it to surmount these difficulties, and 
even with the realization of considerable profits. 

These patent facts renewed again the old jealousies. Its profits were 
denounced as a crime, and it was accused of “ contemplating the ruin of 
the country because it was accumulating riches, and King William was 
then still its greatest stockholder,” so relates, impartially, M. Briavoinne, 
himself a Belgian and a man of probity. So, in opposition, the project of 
the Banque de Belgique was started in 1835 by a Frenchman, as stated, 
whose name was more conspicuous than creditable in the scheming years 
of 1824, 5 6, and 7, in London. Its capital of twenty millions of francs 
was eagerly subscribed, above all in Paris. The two banking and specula- 
tive corporations, both endowed with the same privileges and pursuing the 
same line of action, then began to run a race of rivalship with each other, 
the result of which it did not want second sight to foresee. Like the 
Crédit Mobilier of the present day, they organized subsidiary joint-stock 
companies, of all sorts and for all purposes, in which they took the initia- 
tive of becoming large or the largest shareholders themselves. One result 
was not long to wait for. At the close of 1838 the Banque de Belgique 
was brought to a suspension of payments. The bank Société Générale was 
accused by M. de Bronckere, president of the former institution, of un- 
becoming conduct on the occasion. “On the 4th of December (1838) it 
presented for payment in specie one million of francs £40,000) in its (the 
Banque de Belgique) notes to bearer; on the 10th for 1,200,000 francs 
more (£48,000); and on the 15th for 300,000 francs.” Upon which the 
bank suspended. The reader will smile, that a sum in total of £100,000 
should cause the suspension of a bank with a capital, all paid up three 
years before, of £800,000 ; but in fact, as its embarrassments had become 
a matter of notoriety, all the depositors and customers with current accounts 
had previously been withdrawing their funds and balances, so that the 
Sociélé Générale stood justified in its course, on the principle of self-preserva- 
tion. At the time of this catastrophe the Bank de Belgique had origina- 
ted, or co-operated in, as a large shareholder, no less than twenty-one joint- 
stock and en commandite companies, with capitals ranging from the very 
modest sum of 150,000 franes (£6,000) up to twelve millions, or say 
£480,000 ; in totality for 54,150,000 franes, or £2,166,000 in round ster- 
ling numbers. The Société Générale during the same period, in conjunc 
tion with the Sociéié de Commerce and the Société Nationale, both of its 
own creation, had of its own origination or under its patronage, thirty other 
joint-stock and en commandite companies, in which a iarge shareholder 
with an aggregate of capitals for 102,640,000 francs, or in sterling £4,105,- 
600, in capitals for each respectively ranging from 750,000 franes (£30,000) 
to twelve millions or £480,000 ; and all this irrespective of its weighty 
compromises and engagements in other enterprises from 1822 to 1835. 
These various undertakings of the two banks comprehended all sorts of 
speculative industry, from coal and iron mines down to gas, glass, and 
carpet companies. 

As we have said, the Banque de Belgique was brought to astand still and 
a liquidation at the close of 1838, and after a three years’ existence only. 
In 1841, however, it was resuscitated and rehabilitated by an increase of 
its capital by ten millions of francs (£400,000), from the creation of new 
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shares preferentially entitled to five per cent. interest befure the old shares 
could claim any dividend at all. Its affairs, since that period, appear to 
have been conducted with more reserve and discretion. Its privilege of 
paper issue does not appear to have been available, or in favor with the 
public, to any extent of consideration; not to have exceeded, in fact, three, 
four, or five millions of francs, or from £120,000 to £200,000. 

The Société Générale meanwhile followed on its course in apparent 
prosperity, until touched by the French and other European revolutions of 
1848. ‘Then once more it had to succumb to the storm, when all values 
fell to a discount. Previously it had so prospered as to have been enabled 
to buy up 29,000 of its own shares (of the total issue completed only to 
60,000) at the market rates and premiums of the day. The remainder 
40,000 original shares would probably have been extinguished on the ar- 
rangement referred to William, King of Holland. In that fatal year of 
1848 the dividends fell from 102 francs 91 centimes (nearly £4 2s. 6d.) 
per share of 500 florins, to 52 francs 91 gentimes a £2 2s. 6d.) per 
share. Ata general meeting of shareholders on the 18th of November, 
1850, it was agreed to annul the 29,000 shares so purchased, and to shape 
its course of action in aceordance with cireumstances. But the speculative 
spirit had eaten too far into the vitals of the corporation to allow of a speedy 
and entire recovery. It would seem still to be laboring under the heavy 
ineumbrances of days of exaltation and seemingly glowing prosperity, for 
we find the dividends out of profit sgiven recently only at 127 francs (£5 
1s. 8d.) per new double share, which before for the single share were £4 
2s. 6d. Its note circulation privilege was never of much benefit or conse- 
quence, having rarely ascended to eight or ten millions of francs, or 
£300,000 or £400,000. It may here be noticed that the two banks were 
equally licensed originally for note issues and commercial enterprise, for 
deposits public and private, and of savings banks, for loans on mortgage 
and on merchandise, for discounts, for emitting bonds bearing interest, and 
generally for the promotion of all great state and industrial operations. 
According to M. Seneuil, both the Société Générale and the Banque de 
Belgique were obliged to implore the assistance of the government in 1848, 
on which occasion a law was passed to give their note issues a forced cur- 
rency to a certain maximum of amount, as was at the same time the case 
with the Bank of France. It was, however,soon found necessary to enlarge 
the maximum of issue. The state of course became the guarantee for both 
banks; and in 1849 we find the finance minister complaining to the Cham- 
ber of Representatives that the state had been compelled to become bond 
for the two banking establishments to the extent of fifty-four millions of 
frances, or say £2,100,000. It scarcely needs to be added that, the era of 
revolution passed, the convertible character of the bank note was restored, 
but a paper money circulation does not appear to gain much upon popular 
acceptation in Belgium, where the popular repugnance would seem to be 
more deeply rooted than even in France. We have not had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting later balance-sheets of each establishment than for the 
year 1852, when the note circulation of the Société Générale was given at 
something less than seven millions of francs, say £280,000, and of the 
Banque de Belgique at less than 500,000 francs, say £25,000, At the 
same time the former was a holder of shares in other companies to the ex- 
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tent of upwards of fifty-seven millions of francs, say £2,280,000 ; the latter 
for upwards of fifteen millions of francs, say above £600,000. 

The other banks of Belgium are the banks of the Société Nationale, 
with a capital of fifteen millions of francs, say £600,000, which is the state 
bank, specially privileged for circulation, and as the treasury receiver. Its 
capital was mainly contributed and raised by the Société Générale—The 
bank Société de Commerce, with a capital of ten millions of frances, say 
£400,000.—The Banque Liegeoise (Bank of Liege), capital four millions 
of francs, say £160,000.— Caisse des ‘Propriétaires, or proprietary bank, 
capital two millions, say £80,000.—Bangque Commerciale d’ Anvers 
(Antwerp Bank), capital twenty-five millions of francs, say one million 
sterling. — Banque de Industrie, Antwerp, capital ten millions of francs, 
say £400,000.—Société de Commerce, Antwerp, capital twelve millions of 
francs, say £480,000.—Société de Commerce de Bruges, capital three mil- 
lions of francs, say £120,000. There may be other banking establish- 
ments more recently formed in that present hot-bed of schemes and spec- 
ulations at Paris, but they have not fallen under our notice. It is to be 
remarked, however, as a singular fact for Belgium, that the note circulation 
of the Bank Nationale, the accredited state banking agent as beforesaid, 
had ascended, according to the balance-sheet for 1852, to nearly seventy 
millions of francs, say about £2,800,000. 

As the Crédit Mobilier of Paris was evidently founded on the same 
speculative principles of action as the Société Générale of Brussels, with the 
difference that it was not invested like the latter with the functions of issue, 
or constituted a bank for the deposit for savings and charitable institutions, 
it may not be unseasonable to compare briefly the position of the two at 
distinct periods of financial crisis and exaggerated speculation, bearing in 
mind, with the proper reserve, however, that the Crédit Mobilier has not 
had to contend with the presence or eventualities of a political disorgani- 
zation continentally almost general, as was the case with the Société 
Générale. 

So far as we can collect from a partial balance-sheet of the latter for 
the year 1847, just previous tothe French revolution of February, 1848, 
the leading items of its situation stood as follows :— 

It had out in loans on public securities, for about = - £2,320,000 
In shares-and bonds of various companies - - 1,320,000 
Public funds - - - - - : - 500,000 


£4,190,000 

The foregoing were of the nature of active and speculative though con- 
vertible assets in ordinary times. 

The capital of the Société paid up, and independent of the 29,000 shares 

held in reserve or annulled, then amounted to - £1,314,000 

The reserve to - - - - - - - 1,200,000 


OS es 


So that the whole capital, with £1,026,000 in addiiion, was absorbed in 
shares, bonds, loans, and the public funds, which on the advent of the rev- 
olution, 1848, became unsalable ; apparently irrecoverable and without a 
market, These, it will be observed, are only leading items of the active 
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account, and not the general balance-sheet, which comprehends liability 
under the head of savings bank deposits, bonds, and circulation for three or 
four millions, partly only covered by various assets. Under the circum- 
stances of that disastrous period of 1848, the Société Générale had of course 
to suspend and beg for government aid, which was liberally granted. Its 
note circulation was declared inconvertible, and its privilege of issue extended, 
with other remedial measures, under the guarantee of the state, by which it 
was enabled to weather the storm. 
Turning to the Crédit Mobilier, we find it with a capital of £2,400,000 
Whilst in Rentes it is a holder for 9,100,000 franes. 
In shares - - 58,080,000 * 
In bonds - - 29,880,000 “ 


92,060,000 or say £3,680,000 


To which add investments in different se- 
curities, in “ Reports,” or continuations, 
and advances on shares and bonds, as 
per report of the directors on the 25th 
of April last, for the year 1856 . 75,780,000 fres., or 3,031,000 


Total in securities, - - - - - £6,711,000 
Or less than half a million short, only, of three times the amount of capital. 


BANKING IN CANADA. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING—LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS IN CANADA. 


From the Canada Merchants’ Magazine. 


Tue Banking interest is one of the most formidable and most impor- 
tant in this Province. It is one concerning which the ideas of the public are 
equally vague and unsatisfactory. In times of monetary depression, the 
pinch of “hard times” brightens inquiry, and causes men to pry into the 
secrets ot the “ money changers,” in a manner bordering on impertinence, 
Whether pleasant or unpleasant to the gentlemen who sit enclosed within 
green baize doors, the inquisitive under such circumstances must be satisfied. 

In Canada, we believe that without exception the banks are conducted 
on the joint-stock principle. In a country where wealth is scattered—seldom 
consolidated—seldom at the command of individuals, the principle of joint- 
stock co-operation, as applied to banking, is not only allowable but indis- 
pensable. But when the joint-stock principle has tacked to it the further 
principle of limited liability, it behooves the state to see that the people are 
well protected. 

The standard of currency is gold or silver bullion. The legislature may 
however, confer upon individuals or companies the right to issue paper in 
substitution of metallic currency. But the public is not obliged to accept 
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paper for bullion, or, having accepted it, is not bound to retain it one mo- 
ment longer than it is considered safe to do so. True, we occasionally hear 
it mooted that the Legislature can authorize the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. As a proposition of what might be done, this is unquestionably 
true ; but as a proposition of what ought to be done, is subject to the gravest 
suspicions. In 1837 it was done under circumstances of the greatest neces- 
sity. To warrant it at any time, the necessity must not only be great, but 
the good to be gained certain and effectual. The system of ex post facto 
legislation is in few cases sound ; but as applied to the rights of the public 
in relation to banking institutions, it savors strongly of dishonesty. To 
return to the ordinary issue of paper currency. The power to do so can 
orly be beneficially exercised so long as the parties issuing it possess the 
confidence of the public. Now, as public opinion is extremely ticklish, it 
is absolutely requisite that the parties issuing paper currency should be at 
all times prepared against the worst contingency. Loss of public confidence 
is the worst contingency that can happen to any, banker. So long as he 
enjoys this confidence, he may rest securely and continue delighted at the 
roaming tendencies of his “promises to pay.” The moment confidence is 
shaken, the picture changes. Not one by one—but in whole cohorts the 
promises return, and specie is demanded. 

It is the duty of the Legislature to anticipate these catastrophes, and, 
anticipating them, to see that when specie is demanded, specie is forth- 
coming. If, however, a condition were imposed that no banker should 
issue bills or notes for an amount greater than the actual bullion in his 
vault, few would be found willing or able to assume the responsibility. 
This being the case, it is usual for our Legislature, when constituting joint- 
stock banking companies, to provide that they shall issue notes for “the 
aggregate amount of the paid-up capital stock and the gold and silver bul- 
lion, and debentures or other securities, reckoned at par, issued or guaran- 
teed by the Government under the authority of the Legislature of this 
Province, on hand.” This stipulation, in these very words, is to be found 
in every Canadian bank charter to which we have made reference. It is 
also stipulated in every such charter, that “the total amount of the debts 
which the said bank shall at any time owe, whether by bond, bill, note, or 
otherwise, shall not exceed three times the aggregate amount of its capital 
stock paid in, and the deposits made in the bank in specie and Government 
securities for money.” A violation of either of these stipulations is inva- 
riably made to work a forfeiture of the charter in which the stipulation is 
contained. In the management of a concern which may have liabilities 
outstanding at least three times greater than available assets, extraordinary 
caution is required. The profits of banking though generally remunerative, 
are not made without considerable risk. A “panic” is the spectre which 
haunts the banker. When it becomes a reality, the chances are greatly 
in favor of his downfall and utter prostration. 

Again : if bankers were merely bound to have specie to a certain amount 
in their vaults, and no means were provided for testing compliance with the 
requirement, the grossest and most unpardonable frauds might be the con- 
sequence. This test is applied by the enactment that every chartered bank- 
ing company shall, once each month, exhibit and publish a statement of its 
assets and liabilities. Under the head “assets” must be given coin and 
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bullion, landed or other property, Government securities, promissory notes 
or bills of other banks, notes and bills discounted, other debts due not in- 
cluded under the foregoing heads. Under the head “liabilities” there 
must be given the capital authorized, the capital paid up, notes in circula- 
tion, bills of exchange in circulation, balance due other banks, cash deposits. 
The secret of success lies in working all these different heads of liabilities 
and assets so that the former shall not exceed the latter. Subsidiary to 
this, a still further object is, to keep on hand an amount of bullion equal to 
any possible immediate demand. Auxiliary to this is the necessity there 
exists of exercising caution in not investing much money in doubtful or un- 
available securities. In every charter which has come under our notice, is 
to be found a provision that “a suspension by the said corporation, either 
at the chief place or seat of business, or at any of their branches or offices 
of discount and deposit at other places in this Province, of payment on de- 
mand in specie of the notes or bills of the said corporation payable on de- 
mand, shall, if the time of suspension extend to sixty days consecutively, 
or at intervals within any twelve consecutive months, operate as and be a 
forfeiture of this act of incorporation, and all and every the privileges hereby 
granted.” 

Watching the operation on each side of the scale as the equipoise alters, 
there are two classes of individuals,—the stockholders and the public. Our 
present intention is to deal with the stockholders only. If all things fail— 
if bullion be exhausted—if securities be unavailable or worthless—if debts 
be irrecoverable—if real estate be valueless—the stockholders are liable to 
be pounced upon by an excited and suspecting populace. In every joint- 
stock banking company’s act there is a provision commencing in these 
words :—“ In the event of the property and assets of the said bank becom- 
ing insufficient to liquidate the liabilities and engagements or debts thereof, 
the shareholders of its stock, in their private or natural capacities, shall be 
liable or responsible for the deficiency, but to no greater amount than,” &c. 
(here the responsibility is made to vary.) Few persons who subscribe for 
stock in banking institutions ever stop to inquire the extent of their liability. 
Fewer still, we are glad to say, are ever called upon to make good their 
liability. “The soundness of the banking business of Canada is a cause of 
much self-congratulation. But the brightest day may be overcast, and the 
soundest banking institution may come to the wall. The material, animal, 
and moral world are perpetually changing. In view of the mutability of 
all mundane affairs, a word of good advice ought not to be slighted. 

Stockholders are all subject to responsibility, either more or less. Were 
there no limitation of liability, each stockholder would be liable for the 
debts of the whole concern of which he is a stockholder. Were this the 
case, we can easily fancy there would be no stockholders, The public is 
interested in having the liability of stockholders as great as possible ; the 
stockholders are interested in having it as little as possible. Between the 
two parties whose interests thus conflict the Legislature intervenes, and 
makes a solemn contract, which, when made, approved, and sanctioned, 
becomes the law of the land. No bank stockholder is made liable, when 
acting within the powers of the charter or act of incorporation, for the 
whole debts of the institution chartered. Each stockholder is made liable 
either to double the amount of his subscribed stock, or to double the amount 
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of his paid-up stock. Under one or other of these engagements does every 
person enter who becomes a stockholder in a joint-stock bank. "Why there 
should be such a distinction, we are at a loss to divine. That such a dis- 
tinction does exist, the following table manifestly shows. 


ACT OF AMOUNT 
pa. INCORPORATION. CAPITAL. | DER SHARE. 
Cxass IL 
St. Francis Bank c. 201 |£ 100,000 |£25 0* 
Molson’s Bank. . c, 202 250,000 | 12 10* 
immerman Bank. ic. c. 203 250,000 | 12 10* 
c. 204 250,000 | 25 0* 


Cuass IT. 
Commercial Bank of Canada...|19 & 20 Vic. c. 120) 1,000,000 | 25 O** 
Bank of Upper Canada 19 & 20 Vic. c. 121 12 10** 
Union Bank of Canada. ic. c. 122 20 O** 
Ontario Bank. ic. c. 159 10 O** 
The Bank of Toronto ic. c. 160 25 O** 
International Bank of Canada.. ic. c. 162 25 O** 
Bank of Brantford. 20 Vic. c. 164 5 25 O** 


Gore Bank...........+ pessonanenned amended by 
12 Vic. c. 169 


Cxass ITI. 5 Wm. IV. c. 46 
10 O** 


Cuass IV. 
Eastern Townships Bank......... 18 Vic. c. 206 250,000 | 12 10*** 
The Bank of Montreal 19 & 20 Vic. c. 76} 1,500,000 | 50 O*** 


City Bank, Montreal 


4 & 5 Vic. c. 97 
18 Vic. c. 41 


amended by 5 300,000 | 20 O*** 





It strikes us as surpassing strange, that while Canadian charters are in 
almost every other point uniform, they differ in that point which of all 
others is the one upon which they ought to agree—responsibility of share- 
holders. For the sake of convenience, we have in the above table divided 
the banks into four classes, The liability of shareholders of the banks men- 
tioned in the first, second, and third classes, we conceive to be identical. 
Whether shareholders are made liable for “double the amount of their 
capital stock,” “double the amount of their respective shares,” or “ twice 
the amount of their subscribed shares,” it matters not: under a slight va- 
riation of language, one and the same meaning is conveyed. But when we 
come to the shareholders of bafiks mentioned in the fourth class, there is 
not only a variation of language but a variation of meaning. There is 
a wide distinction between making shareholders responsible for “double 
the amount of their capital stock,” (as in class No. -1,) and “double the 
amount of paid up capital,” (as in class No. 4.) Of course, as to banks 
in which all the capital is paid up, the effect is substantially the same in 
either case. But how few banks are there in which the whole capital 
stock, both old and new, is paid up! As to the three banks mentioned in 
‘lass No. 4, if the capital be not fully paid up, the shareholders are allowed 


* Liability of stockholders double the amount of their capital stock. 
** Liability double the amount of their respective shares- , 
*%* Liability double the amount of paid up capital. 
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to speculate upon the whole of their capital shares, and receive dividends 
upon the whole of their stock, when paid up capital only is made the basis 
of liability! This, abstractedly considered, is manifestly improper ; but 
when these banks are compared with the others less favored, there is a 

sitive and glaring wrong made to appear. We ask the attention of the 

gislature to the circumstance. A distinction such as that which we have 
thus laid bare, can have only one effect, and that is, the effect of giving to 
the shareholders of two or three particular banks an unfair advantage over 
all other banks. The respective charters of the Banque du Peuple, (7 
Vic., cap. 66,) and the Quebee Bank, (2 Vic., cap. 24,) are thoroughly 
unique. We cannot class them under either of the foregoing heads, and 
therefore content ourselves with a simple reference to them. 

Bank charters are becoming as numerous as the sands of the sea. They 
are granted with too much laxity ; they are passed with too little consider- 
ation. Surely they are not matters of so little moment that attention be- 
stowed upon them would be time- wasted! There must be more surveil- 
lance, or else the time will come when designing men will be authorized by 
act of Parliament, to swindle her Majesty’s subjects, whom her Majesty’s 
Government is sworn to govern and protect. Our opinion is, that all bills, 
before passing a third reading, ought to be subjected to the ordeal of close 
criticism by men competent in point of ability and of information. With 
respect to bank bills, the desirableness of such an examination is beyond all 
eavil, To convince those in doubt, we have only to draw attention to the 
facts mentioned in this article. We trust they will carry home conviction 
to the hesitating, and spur to action those of more decided views. 


COL. BENTON ON BANKS AND CURRENCY. 


Wasurneaton, Wov. 15, 1857. 


To the Editors of the National Entelligencer : 


GENTLEMEN: Many papers, desirous of the establishment of a National 
Bank, are quoting what Gen. Jackson said in favor of such an institution 
at the beginning of his presidency. I have to remind all such papers that 
what was so said was said before Gen. Jackson saw a prospect of restoring 
the currency of the constitution, and that, after he saw that prospect, he 
said nothing more in favor of banks, National or State, but the contrary, 
and labored during the remainder of his public life to restore and preserve 
the hard-money currency which the founders of our government had secured 
(as they believed) for us. The plan of that restoration and preservation 
consisted of five parts, namely: 1. To revive the gold currency by correct- 
ing the erroneous standards of 1791. 2. To create a demand for hard 
money by making it the exclusive currency of the federal Treasury. 3. To 
make sure of this hard money by keeping it in its own treasuries. 4. To 
suppress all paper currency under twenty dollars by a stamp duty. 5. To 
wind up all defaulting banks by a bankrupt law against delinquents. 
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The first three of these five parts were accomplished, and to these we 
are indebted for twenty years exemption—from 1837 to 1857—from bank 
suspensions and depreciated currency ; also, for carrying the country through 
a foreign war—the Mexican—without paper money, and with the public 
securities above par; also for having in the country at this time full fifteen 
times as much-hard money as we had in the time of the late Bank of the 
United States; and we are indebted to the want of the two latter parts of 
the plan for what we now see: nearly two thousand banks in the country, 
a great part of them frauds from the beginning, and the bad governing the 
a a general suspension in a season of peace and prosperity ; people 
orced to use depreciated paper when there is more hard money in the 
country than its business could employ; men and women begging for 
work, and unable to obtain it, when the country needs all the work they 
can do, and has the means to pay for it; families crying for bread when a 
bountiful Providence has given the most exuberant crops that ever was seen ; 
the business of twenty-five millions of people deranged, disordered and 
thrown out of joint ; and all this the work of the base part of the banks, 
falling down of themselves for want of foundations, and dragging the solid 
ones after them. For it is in this case of bank suspensions as it is with a 
ship sinking at sea, where those who cannot swim drag down those who can. 
A stamp duty on their notes, and a bankrupt process against themselves, 
would have saved the country from the calamities it now endures ; for 
many of the base order of banks would have been unable to “ make cur- 
rency” for want of money to pay for stamps on their notes, and others 
would have been proper subjects for the bankrupt process in the first few 
days of their existence. 

The restoration of the gold currency was effected under Gen. Jackson’s 
administration ; the establishment of the hard money currency for the fed- 
eral government, and the keeping of its own money in its own treasuries, 
was accomplished under Mr. Van Buren, both of which Presidents took the 
full responsibility of recommending these three measures, and also the two 
others—the two for the imposition of a stamp duty on all paper money 
under twenty dollars, and for a bankrupt act against defaulting banks. 
Bills were repeatedly brought into Congress for both purposes, but were 
always defeated by the defection of the paper money wing of the demo- 
cratic party. _ 

The most plausible of the open objections made against the stamp duty 
was in the expense, and the extensive machinery for its collection. That 
was answered by providing a cheap and simple process for both purposes— 
a clerk in the Treasury Department for a superintendent of the business, 
and the clerks of the federal courts to deliver out the stamps which they 
received from the treasury. The amount of the duty, and whether it should 
apply to all notes or only to those intended to be suppressed, were questions 
on which there was room for some diversity of opinion. The predominant 
opinion was that there should be duty upon all notes issued as a currency 
(for what more fit to be taxed than the moneyed power?) the duty being 
the same on all notes, and such as the large ones could easily carry, and 
the small ones not. The amount of the duty was held necessary to be 
large—far greater than in Great Britain; for there no note is re-issued ; 
no one goes out of the bank a second time, so that the duty in England 
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is paid every time the bank puts ott a note. Not so in the United States. 
Here a note is re-issued until it is worn out; until it has become too rag- 
ged to hold together, or too filthy to be handled, or too defaced to be de- 
ciphered. A small duty is, therefore, sufficient in Great Britain; it would 
require a very heavy one to be its equivalent in the United States. Among 
the penalties for violating the act, eith-r by issuing, receiving or passing 
the unstamped paper should bea disqualification to retain or receive a fed- 
eral appointment; for the pursuit of office is so general at this time in 
our country, and so ardent, that, in arraying a class so large, so influen- 
tial and active against the unstamped novtes, their circulation would be ef- 
fectually checkmated. 

The paper-money wing of the democracy was still more against the 
bankrupt act against bankrupt banks than against the stamp tax on notes ; 
and acting with the habitual opponents of the party to which they professed 
to belong, easily defeated all the bills. The open objection came from the 
lawyers with their professional ideas, drawn chiefly from British statutes, 
that merchants and traders were the proper subjects of the bankrupt law,* 
although every late British statute on the subject includes banks, (the Bank 
of England excepted ;) and in a single season of suspension (that of 1813- 
’14~15,) ninety-two of these banks had been subjected to commissions of 
bankruptcy, but this remedy was not of English, but of Roman origin, as 
its name would show, (“bancus” and “ ruptus,”) and bankers were the 
original objects of the law, as the same name also shows. “ Broken Bench” 
is the English of the Latin name, and was so called because the bankers 
(money-changers of that time, as now in the East,) had their benches in 
public places, on which they sat and did business; and when any one be- 
came delinquent, or criminal, he was driven away and his bench was broken. 
And thus, in its origin, bankruptcy was a process against banks and 
bankers, and still is in Great Britain ; and hence retains its original name 
of Broken-Bench—the bench so broken being the sign and warning to the 
public that the banker himself was insolvent, and deprived of his place 
of doing business. 

Banking in the United States is the most unrestrained and unsafe that 
there is in the world ; and unsafe even for solid and well-conducted banks, 
there being enough of the unsolid and badly conducted to break down of 
themselves every few years, and to drag down the rest with them. The 
laws put few restraints or penalties upon them; and these restraints and 
penalties are regularly repealed just as often as the community needs the 
benefit of them. It is by name in some places, and by fact in others, a 
system of “ free banking,” which the hard-money democracy was accus- 


* The American lawyer seldom looks beyond the statute of Elizabeth, which was 
the first to confine the bankrupt process to merchants and traders; if they would look 
& little further back—look into the reign of that Queen’s father—they would find a 
statute sufficiently comprehensive to include’others besides merchants and traders; and 
the preamble to which is an accurate description of moe a Pe mote our country, 
and at this day, follow the pursuit of issuing “ curre or the American people. 
That preamble cee : “ Whereas divers and sundry persons craftily obtained into thelr 
hands great substance of other men’s goods, do suddenly flee to parts unknown, or keep 
their houses, not minding to pay or restore to any of their creditors their debts and 
caters but at their own wills and their own yoecee — dong substance ss 

y credit of other men for their own adournmeht inty li against all reason, 
equity, and good conscience.”—Anno 34, Henry VIII. 
36 ’ 
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tomed to call “ free swindling.” Anybody becomes banker that pleases, 
and issues small notes and sends them off to a distance to be circulated and 
lost, and to sink upon the heads of the laboring people.* A favorite plan 
is to issue notes at one place payable at another far off, out of the way, and 
difficult to be got at, so as to compel the holder to submit to ashave. That 
mode of doing business was invented by a Scotchman of Aberdeen in 1806 ; 
but he was in Great Britain, not in the United States, and the British 
ministry and the British Parliament immediately took cognizance of the 
inventor and his imitators, and placed them all in the category of swindlers, 
and so put an end to their operations. No stamp duty, no bankrupt act, 
and no requisition to keep any proportionate amount of hard money on 
hand completes the license and unbounded freedom, and the perfect title to 
periodical explosions, which belong to American banking. 

The last requisition, that of keeping on hand an amount of hard money 
proportionate to their liabilities, seems to be unknown (even in name) in 
the United States; yet that requisite is a legal and fundamental condition 
of the Bank of England ; and the proportion of one-third in gold of the 
total amount of its liabilities in circulation and deposits is the rate enforced : 
and below that proportion the Bank of England does not deem itself safe. 
Thus swore Mr. Horsley Palmer, Governor of the Bank of England, before 
Lord Althorpe’s committee, in 1832: “ The average proportion, as already 
observed, of coin and bullion which the bank deems it prudent to keep on 


* A specimen of modern banking in the United States is seen in one of the latest 
of these institutions, duly chartered to issue “ currency ”—the “Granite Bank of 
Voluntown,” Connecticut ; whereof the Hartford (Conn.) Times gives this brief, and no 
doubt veracious account : 

“ The charter was passed, and for four or five months it was hot heard of again. 
But, suddenly, on or about the Ist of November instant, the bills of the Granite Bank 
of Voluntown appeared in the market. The bank commissioners were in this city at 
the time, and though having their hands full of business in various parts of the State, 
they repaired at once to Voluntown. There a very rich scene was opened to them. 
They found, we understand, the following state of affairs: 

“The managers of the bank, on or about the Ist instant, procured (i. e. borrowed 
for the occasion) a package of bills or a package of something which they called $30,000. 
This was the paid in capital of the bank, and upon this they commenced business, 
though on Saturday last they sent this same package back to New York, as they 
claim, to procure specie for it. 

“ They have issued $17,000 dollars in bills, and had circulated them in various 

of the country. 

“ Five thousand dollars in bills were taken by a man who was to circulate them 
in Ohio, This man left a receipt for them, and verbally promised to send on a note 
when he arrived in Ohio. 

“ The assets were between three and four hundred dollars in coin, one dollar bill on 
the Windham County Bank, and a second-hand iron safe not yet paid for. Also the 
receipt of the Ohio man for $5,000 in the Granite bills.” 

' This is a sample of a recent chartered bank in one of the oldest States. Here is 
another recent sample from one of the youngest Territories: 

“ The Legislature of the Territory of Kansas at its last winter session (1856-'57] 
chartered a number of banks to issue currency, one of which at Lecompton was re- 
quired to have $50,000 in specie, to be counted and certified by the Governor before it 
could begin work. In the late convention, while providing for a new bank of three 
millions, the fact came out in debate that the Lecompton bank, without a dollar in 
hard money, obtained its certificate from the Governor this summer past in this wise : 
It borrowed $2,000, and putting $1,000 into two bags, while the Governor counted one 
bag at a time, the other was carried out and bronght in again; and this was done until 
$50,000 was counted, and the certificate obtained.” 


. 
oe 
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hand, is at the rate of a third of the total amount of all her liabilities, in- 
cluding deposits as well as issues.” And thus swore George Ward Nor- 
man, a director of the bank: “ For a full state of the circulation and de- 
posits, say twenty-one millions of notes and siz millions of deposits, making 
in the whole twenty-seven millions of liabilities, the proper sum in coin and 
bullion for the bank to retain is nine millions.” And to the same effect 
swore other directors. But in Great Britain it is not sufficient that this 
proportion of one-third is required to be on hand, but it must be shown, and 
that continually, that it is there.* This is accomplished by the publication 
of the quarterly weekly average of the liabilities and assets of the banks, 
from which the public can always see when the bank has crossed the line 
of safety. How different this from banking in the United States, where no 
proportionate rate of specie to the liabilities is even prescribed ; and where 
five, ten, fifty, a hundred paper dollars for one hard one in the vault, are 
frequently issued. 

But one thing was wanting to complete the titles of our banking system 
to utter unworthiness, and that one thing has been discovered—it is dis- 
pensation of the specie basis! Throughout the world, so far as paper money 
is known, a specie basis is deemed necessary to an institution which issues 
promises to pay specie. Not so in the United States. Paper upon paper 
has become the vogue with us. Stocks and the notes of other banks are 
the “ sandy” foundation upon which a large proportion of our banks are 
built. 

I do not expatiate upon the evils of small paper money; they are pal- 
pable to every observer, and only require enumeration. 1. It drives away all 
hard money of equal denominations; for, in a competition between two 
currencies, the meanest is always the conqueror and chases the other out of 
the field. 2. It is the great source of the crime of counterfeiting; for the 
mass of the counterfeits consists o fsmall notes. 3. It demoralizes the com- 
munity ; for people, not being willing to lose a note for which they have 
given value, instead of burning it when rejected by a knowing one as coun- 
terfeit, put it back in the pocket, gnd offer it again to an ignorant person, 
who receives it, and who goes through the same process when rejected in 
his hands. 4. Small notes make the panics and bring on the runs which 
break down good banks; for these small notes being in the hands of the 
masses, when they get alarmed, they assemble by thousands at the doors of 
the institutions which issued the notes, demand the money, break the 
banks, and propagate the alarm which they themselves feel until it be- 
comes general ; for nothing is more contagious than a moneyed panic, nor 
any thing more unmanageable. 5. It pillages the poor and the ignorant ; 
for every base note, every one that is counterfeit, or on a broken bank, or on 
a bank that never existed, although it will run for a while must stop some- 


* Every three months you may see in the leading London newspapers a notice in 
about these words: 

“‘ Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, 
from the 12th day of December, 1847, to the 6th of March, 1848, both inclusive, 
published pursuant to the act 3d of William IV. chap. 98 :— 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS, 
Circulation........-..--se0s «eee £18,000,000 | Securities.......... ecccantane +. £22,792,000 
i 11,379,000 | Bullion and Coin............«. 10,015,000 


£30,135,000 £30,807,000 
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where ; and when it does, is sure to stop in the hands of the poor and un- 
informed, upon that class least able to bear the loss, who have no advan- 
tage from banks while in operation, and who bear the loss when they stop. 
6. It excites to swindling; for knaves with nothing but brass for their ca- 
pital, and that in their faces instead of their coffers, are induced to set up 
manufactories of small paper, to be sent abroad and sunk upon the hands 
of those among whom it is scattered; all that is so sunk being clear gains 
to the manufacturer. 7. It induces and even compels people to be waste- 
ful of their money; for such is the natural, honest and just contempt and 
distrust of small notes, that he or she that receives one, hurries off to lay it 
out for something not needed, while a piece of gold of the same amount 
would be valued and cherished, and laid by and added to, until enough ac- 
cumulated to make a purchase of something needed and useful. 8. It sub- 
jects the payer to be cheated or worsted in change; for giving paper in 
payment, he must receive the change in other paper, and for this purpose, 
the meanest, most ragged, dirty, and worthless will always be picked out 
and shoved upon him. In short, such are the evils, the crimes, the demo- 
ralization and cheating of small paper money, that all nations, except the 
United States, place it in the category of a criminal agent, and suppress it 
accordingly. 

Twenty-odd years ago, when we were laboring to restore the constitu- 
tional currency tu the government and the people, the ready objection, re- 
peated by all the friends of paper money, was, that there was not gold and 
silver enough in the world to carry on the business of the United States; 
and the ready answer to that objection was, that there was precisely enough ! 
and that exactly enough would come to the United States if we would only 
create a demand for it by correcting the gold standard, make it the govern- 
ment currency, and suppressing small paper. Only a part of these things 
have been done, and there have flowed into the United States, or been ob- 
tained from our own mines, about four or five times as much gold as the 
business of the United States could employ. The supply has been nearly a 
thousand millions of dollars, and the business of the United States would 
only employ about two hundred millions. This is ndt guess work, but 
bottomed upon authentic data; for the statistics of political economy show 
that nations can only use certain amounts of money, some more, some less, 
according to their pursuits. Thus, a highly manufacturing country, where 
the employer needs money incessantly to carry on his business in the pur- 
chase of raw materials, and the payment of operatives, and in the construc- 
tion or repair of buildings and machinery, and where the operatives them- 
selves need money daily for the support of their families, the quantity of 
money required is far greater than in an agricultural and planting country, 
where the farmer raises his own supplies, and has his crops and produce to 
pay large demands. And therefore England, the foremost manufacturing 
country, requires the greatest amount of money ; and has it, to wit, about 
eleven dollars a head; and Russia, so largely agricultural, requires the least 
amount of money, and can employ but about four dollars pF) So the 
United States, in small part manufacturing, and largely agricultural and 

lanting, would find her maximum demand for money somewhere half way 
tween the two, say, eight dollars a head ; which at the present amount of 
the white population, Gay twenty-five millions,) would give two hundred 
millions as the national demand ; always remembering that the great pay- 
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ments are made with crops and bills of exchange founded on the proceeds 
of industry. And thus it becomes a proposition demonstrated that the 
United States, since the correction of the gold standard twenty-three years 
ago, have received a supply of gold to four or five times the amount which the 
business operations of the people could employ. Of that amount the lead- 
ing banks estimated two hundred and ninety millions to be remaining in 
the country at the commencement of the present panic; and since that time 
more than twelve millions have arrived, and very little gone out; so that 
three hundred millions would be the present estimate of the amount of gold 
and silver in the country; being one hundred millions more than the busi- 
ness of the country would employ. Three hundred millious is exactly fifteen 
times as much as the United St tes possessed in the time of the late Bank of 
the United States. Twenty millions was the whole amount at that time, and 
that all of silver—not a particle of gold teing then in circulation. And it 
is exactly thirty times as much as the whole Union possessed at the time 
of the termination of the first National Bank ; the whole supply being then 
but ten millions, and that all silver. 

Under these circumstances, (300,000,000 in gold in the country, peace 
and prosperity throughout Europe and America, great crops and good 
health,) there was nothing in the state of the country to justify the suspen- 
sion, nor any thing to justify its continuance. The only solution to such a 
catastrophe is the obvious one, fo wit, the failure of bad banks and the con- 
sequent run which their failure made upon the good ones. The insolvent 
pulled down the solvent; and the legislatures of the several States have put 
all on an equality; but the solvent should repulse the association. The 
living body should not be tied to the dead one. The solvent should recom- 
mence their payments, and make visible the broad line between the sound 
and the rotten, which the legislatures have covered up; and public senti- 
ment would then soon dispose of the latter in spite of legislative indul- 

nee, 

= The solvent banks can and will resume, and that will satisfy those who 
do not look beyond the evils of the day ; but to those who look ahead and 
see new evils in the perspective, and to the legislative power whose duty it 
is to provide against evils before they happen, something more will be seen 
to be necessary. A recurrence of such calamities, in the view of all such, 
should be guarded against, and that can effectually be done by two acts of 
Federal legislation—a stamp duty on paper currency, and a bankrupt law 
against bankrupt banks. 

There is not a monarch in Europe who would treat his subjects, or suf- 
fer them to be treated, as the people of the United States are treated by 
the base part of their own banks, and the indulgent legislatures which le- 
galize their violations of law, promises and contracts. The issue of cur- 
rency and its regulation is an attribute of sovereignty, and everywhere is 
exercised by the sovereign power except in the United States. Here, also, 
it was intended to be an attribute of sovereignty, and was placed in the 
hands of Congress, and limited to the issue of gold and silver, and the re- 
gulation of its value. For our present government was formed by hard- 
money men, who had seen and felt the disastrous and demoralizing effect of 
paper money, and were anxious to save their posterity from such calamities 
as they had suffered. They did their part to save us. Shall we be false 


to ourselves and to them? Respectfully, 
Tomas H. Benton. 
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where ; and when it does, is sure to stop in the hands of the poor and un- 
informed, upon that class least able to bear the loss, who have no advan- 
tage from banks while in operation, and who bear the loss when they stop. 
6. It excites to swindling; for knaves with nothing but brass for their ca- 
pital, and that in their faces instead of their coffers, are induced to set up 
manufactories of small paper, to be sent abroad and sunk upon the hands 
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and shoved upon him. In short, such are the evils, the crimes, the demo- 
ralization and cheating of small paper money, that all nations, except the 
United States, place it in the category of a criminal agent, and suppress it 
accordingly. 
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peated by all the friends of paper money, was, that there was not gold and 
silver enough in the world to carry on the business of the United States; 
and the ready answer to that objection was, that there was precisely enough ! 
and that exactly enough would come to the United States if we would only 
create a demand for it by correcting the gold standard, make it the govern- 
ment currency, and suppressing small paper. Only a part of these things 
have been done, and there have flowed into the United States, or been ob- 
tained from our own mines, about four or five times as much gold as the 
business of the United States could employ. The supply has been nearly a 
thousand millions of dollars, and the business of the United States would 
only employ about two hundred millions. This is ndt guess work, but 
bottomed upon authentic data; for the statistics of political economy show 
that nations can only use certain amounts of money, some more, some less, 
according to their pursuits. Thus, a highly manufacturing country, where 
the employer needs money incessantly to carry on his business in the pur- 
chase of raw materials, and the payment of operatives, and in the construc- 
tion or repair of buildings and machinery, and where the operatives them- 
selves need money daily for the support of their families, the quantity of 
money required is far greater than in an agricultural and planting country, 
where the farmer raises his own supplies, and has his crops and produce to 
pay large demands. And therefore England, the foremost manufacturing 
country, requires the greatest amount of money ; and has it, to wit, about 
eleven dollars a head; and Russia, so largely agricultural, requires the least 
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tween the two, say, eight dollars a head ; which at the present amount of 
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ments are made with crops and bills of exchange founded on the proceeds 
of industry. And thus it becomes a proposition demonstrated that the 
United States, since the correction of the gold standard twenty-three years 
ago, have received a supply of gold to four or five times the amount which the 
business operations of the people could employ. Of that amount the lead- 
ing banks estimated two hundred and ninety millions to be remaining in 
the country at the commencement of the present panic; and since that time 
more than twelve millions have arrived, and very little gone out; so that 
three hundred millions would be the present estimate of the amount of gold 
and silver in the country; being one hundred millions more than the busi- 
ness of the country would employ. Three hundred millions is exactly fifteen 
times as much as the United St::tes possessed in the time of the late Bank of 
the United States. Twenty millions was the whole amount at that time, and 
that all of silver—not a particle of gold teing then in circulation. And it 
is exactly thirty times as much as the whole Union possessed at the time 
of the termination of the first National Bank ; the whole supply being then 
but ten millions, and that all silver. 

Under these circumstances, (300,000,000 in gold,in the country, peace 
and prosperity throughout Europe and America, great crops and good 
health,) there was nothing in the state of the country to justify the suspen- 
sion, nor any thing to justify its continuance. The only solution to such a 
catastrophe is the obvious one, to wit, the failure of bad banks and the con- 
sequent run which their failure made upon the good ones. The insolvent 
pulled down the solvent; and the legislatures of the several States have put 
all on an equality; but the solvent should repulse the association. The 
living body should not be tied to the dead one. The solvent should recom- 
mence their payments, and make visible the broad line between the sound 
and the rotten, which the legislatures have covered up; and public senti- 
ment would then soon dispose of the latter in spite of legislative indul- 

nee. 

- The solvent banks can and will resume, and that will satisfy those who 
do not look beyond the evils of the day ; but to those who look ahead and 
see new evils in the perspective, and to the legislative power whose duty it 
is to provide against evils before they happen, something more will be seen 
to be necessary. A recurrence of such calamities, in the view of all such, 
should be guarded against, and that can effectually be done by two acts of 
Federal legislation—a stamp duty on paper currency, and a bankrupt law 
against bankrupt banks. 

There is not a monarch in Europe who would treat his subjects, or suf- 
fer them to be treated, as the people of the United States are treated by 
the base part of their own banks, and the indulgent legislatures which le- 
galize their violations of law, promises and contracts. The issue of cur- 
rency and its regulation is an attribute of sovereignty, and everywhere is 
exercised by the sovereign power except in the United States. Here, also, 
it was intended to be an attribute of sovereignty, and was placed in the 
hands of Congress, and limited to the issue of gold and silver, and the re- 
gulation of its value. For our present government was formed by hard- 
money men, who had seen and felt the disastrous and demoralizing effect of 
paper money, and were anxious to save their posterity from such calamities 
as they had suffered. They did their part to save us. Shall we be false 


to ourselves and to them? Respectfully, 
Tuomas H. Benton. 
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NEW YORK CITY BANKS,— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF FIFTY NEW 
SUSPENSION, AND UPON THE 


Loans anp Discounts. Specie. 


Name or Banx. ee 
Oct. 8. Dec. 5. Increase. Decrease. Oct, 8. 


1. American Exchange Bank 6,080,938 6,489,766 583,123 
2. Artisans’ Bank .. 671,639 612,517 27,068 
Atlantic Bank 527,919 482,141 87,479 
Bank of America --. 4,938,834 4,609,928 848,380 
“ of New York . 4,085,418 8,260,246 828,562 
of the State of New York.. --. 8,682,815 3,351,219 280,215 
of North America --+ 1,499,189 1,689,757 105,355 
of the Republic. .. 8,629,889 8,242,100 508,199 
of the Commonwealth ‘ 1,045,898 810,787 85,678 
of Commerce in New York 12,187,868 10,192,323 ....... . 1,007,285 
. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank. 1,531,961 1,250,104 ..... 99,402 
. Bull's Head Bank om 261,959 189,053 25,564 
. Broadway Bank 1,782,299 1,786,180 114,536 
. Corn Exchange Bank 1,426,674 1,598,670 198,474 
. Chemical Bank 1,207,626 1,460,483 827,282 
Chatham Bank 488,311 892,202 23,996 
. Continental Bank 2,876,705 2,516,284 198,474 
. City Bank 1,700,179 1,901,419 826,884 
. Citizens’ Bank 625,875 498,088 86,562 
429,076 851,910 81,259 
1,417,041 1,850,487 ...... 208,613 
. Greenwich Bank...............- Geiades 680,543 489,995 
Hanover Bank 1,115,988 1,118,044 
Irving Bank 733,227 633,022 
. Importers’ and Traders’ Bank 1,815,484 1,961,084 
. Leather Manufacturers’ Bank 1,832,502 1,784,845 214,718 
. Manhattan Bank........... ahah acai 4,486,925 4,200,985 419,473 
Merchants’ Bank 8,718,802 4,082,606 1,115,163 
Mechanics’ Bank 8,603,044 815,954 
. Merehants’ Exchange Bank 1,461,631 101,283 
. Mercantile Bank 1,651,631 253,052 
. Metropolitan Bank 5,088,715 5,479,702 502,539 
Market Bank 1,507,246 1,873,114 106,406 
Marine Bank ....... Puaaschrctaccmesee 820,245 720,033 60,844 
708,526 649,584 53,182 
1,930,180 1,558,294 ...... 415,391 
1,185,625 1,078,318 146,273 
205,473 238,586 
297,833 246,049 
1,287,718 1,181,690 
475,669 410,689 
42. Park Bank. 2,869,296 2,688,871 
43. Peoples’ Bank. 488,526 
44, Phenix Bank 2,738,476 . 
45. Pacific Bank 762,667 
809,926 
786,242 
2,726,521 
1,107,111 
2,576,668 2,482,392 


108,632,916 96,833,687 
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SUSPENSION AND RESUMPTION. 


YORK CITY BANKS, OCT. 8p AND DEC. 5ru, 1857; THE WEEK BEFORE 
RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Spectre. 


1, 
2. 
8. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
Ss. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Dec. 5. 
2,161,859 
91,365 
85,387 
2,272,944 
1,119,584 
944,305 
828,980 
783,014 
212,770 
8,244,717 
183,977 
25,803 
830,51T 
168,799 
666,277 
85,843 
728,269 
669,084 
90,215 
62,060 
258,160 
181,339 
144,006 
128,286 
286,581 
422,074 
1,090,787 
1,354,363 
609,767 
453,475 
485,597 
1,518,121 
208,510 
183,903 
90,486 
637,886 
200,410 
48,541 
56,116 
232,301 
77,830 
515,624 
92,438 
782,078 
174,765 
856,581 
98,722 
537,367 
182,069 
563,580 


26,069,832 


Increase. 
1,628,736 
64,297 
858 
1,424,564 
791,022 
664,090 
223,625 
274,815 
127,092 
2,237,432 
84,575 
289 
215,981 
D, 29,675 
838,995 
61,847 
524,795 
$42,250 
58,653 
80,801 
54,547 
102,881 
85,463 
100,210 
140,753 
207,356 
671,309 
239,200 
293,813 
$52,192 
232,545 
1,015,589 
102,104 
73,059 
87,304 
222,495 
54,187 
81,957 
27,136 
150,623 
48,280 
$32,842 
85,829 
453,410 
117,076 
181,206 
55,160 
184,981 
58,505 
102,000 


CIRcuLATION. 


Oct. 8. 
247,590 
82,398 
97,479 
69,746 
833,567 
546,603 
65,978 
80,457 
82,099 
2,095 
128,600 
117,308 
223,541 
17,972 
295,172 
113,527 
97,375 
18,998 
165,246 
80,484 
128,855 
111,628 
99,485 
110,481 
177,680 
209,911 
$14,554 
830,360 
$34,011 
112,808 
99,324 
224,036 
164,650 
94,700 
111,166 
154,007 
102,764 
116,299 
87,911 
115,497 
113,029 
159,135 
108,783 
89,082 
114,029 
190,028 
98,659 
104,193 
226,052 
186,781 


7,527,422 


Dee. 5, 
108,185 
63,213 
93,856 
53,332 
829,595 
441,898 
$4,671 
118,632 
44,518 
2,095 
183,575 
88,638 
234,922 
103,185 
228,846 
88,218 
97,943 
16,997 
147,908 
46,675 
83,012 
108,230 
88,522 
94,791 
149,939 
250,263 
179,390 
269,266 
835,746 
126,043 
25,601 
280,626 
171,621 
98,589 
112,090 
60,074 
89,452 
108,004 
94,993 
91,843 
93,246 
182,865 
110,253 
92,987 
122,885 
105,619 
97,412 
96,535 
288,127 
164,931 


6,555,000 


Oct. 8. 
8,215,901 
178,885 
208,117 
8,885,783 
2,349,729 
2,077,998 
966,746 
8,233,886 
814,564 
5,941,988 
925,887 
195,412 
1,059,426 
1,018,798 
992,054 
196,442 
1,621,861 
1,339,004 
429,663 
105,398 
1,175,901 
492,546 
442,451 
466,432 
768,847 
1,280,955 
2,930,150 
8,877,045 
2,652,624 
1,181,547 
1,227,525 
8,661,237 
942,488 
434,664 
873,010 
1,077,506 
718,857 
185,872 
178,906 
816,681 
269,084 


1,646,177 


$46,811 
1,885,788 
612,824 
594,255 
422,848 
2,040,950 
197,717 
2,183,516 


66,394,717 


Depostrts. 


Dec. 5. 
5,776,376 
241,818 
230,207 
5,342,614 
2,672,255 
2,975,462 
1,517,609 
2,795,777 
772,218 
6,110,940 
722,696 
187,480 
1,262,177 
1,214,516 
1,619,S11 
190,005 
1,881,126 
1,904,218 
830,460 
115,095 
1,158,795 
455,575 
594,656 
490,043 
989,186 
1,889,489 
8,590,921 
8,992,700 
2,759,868 


* 1,063,278 


1,589,599 
4,766,861 
885,685 
412,069 
830,268 
1,195,169 
738,644 
214,008 
142,966 
178,087 
226,254 
1,571,750 
255,828 
2,295,452 
562,146 
640,278 
898,946 
4,704,254 
607,028 
1,970,972 


78,492,065 


Decrease. 


Increase 


aeeeeee 


152,205 

28,611 
225,389 
108,584 
660,771 
615,655 
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The relative position of the Banks of this city in October and Decem- 
ber has been a matter of much interest. We have, therefore, prepared the 
receding recapitulatory Table, exhibiting the condition of each institution 
immediately before suspension and resumption of specie payments. To show 
the precise augmentation of the strength of the 50 banks in good credit at 
the Clearing House, we have selected two periods from the Weekly Re- 
turns,—one immediately preceding the suspension and the other just prior 
to the resumption. [Ending 5th inst.] In analyzing them, we find that 37 
banks curtailed their loans to the extent of $9,666,372, and 13 increased 
them $2,367,143, showing the aggregate reduction to be $299,229. 
In specie 49, exhibit an increase, during the suspension, of...... $14,800,000 
And one, the ‘‘ Corn Exchange,” a decrease Of......:seseeresseeree 29,075 


Making a nett Gain to the 50 Banks Of..........s.sseseessssesees $14,770,325 


The circulation of 30 was reduced 1,256,174 
And by 20 increased.......cccccccccsecscccccccccccccccccscccosccccecs ooeee 283,752 


Showing a reduction Of.......cccccsscecsssseerersencesecsessees cccceere == $972,422 


The increase in the deposits of 29 was..........+ soncsoses sseeee $13,818,549 
While the increase of 21 has been 1,721,201 


SRO 00 TRGTORES OF......5cccccccoccseccssecocesosecccescssbooesecss $12,097,348 


If we give the real condition of our banking institutions as shown by 
their returns at the two periods above named, (leaving out those of the 
North River, Grocers’, Bowery, East River, Island City, and Mechanics’ 
Banking Association,) they will present the following comparison of strength 
from the date of going into and coming out of suspension, viz. : 

Assetts, Oct, 3. Dee: 5. 


Loans and Discounts $103,632,916 $96,333,687 
Gold and silver Coin 11,299,507 26,069,832 


$14,982,423 $122,403,519 
Liabilities. 


Deposits......+esseeseeee alien $66,394,717 $78,492,065 
Circulation 7,527,622 6,555,000 


$73,922,139 $85,047,065 


Excess of means 41,010,284 37,356,454 
Ratio of Specie to Liabilities, 15,29, — (p. dol.) 30,65 


In view of the continued demand for gold for export, the Banks will 
feel it necessary to pursue avery cautious policy. The reserve of specie is 
in round numbers as 30 to 100 of liabilities, and it would be well for New 
York if this ratio were never diminished. New York city, as the focus of 
foreign and domestic trade, should never have less than the sum now re- 
ported on hand—and the moment this ratio indicates a decline, the banks 
should curtail their loans so as to discourage foreign importations. 





State Finances. 


STATE FINANCES. 
VIRGINIA. 


The Messages of Governor Wise to the Legislature of Virginia, De- 
cember, 1857, (there being no less than three several documents,) fill more 
than two pages of the Richmond Enquirer. The first Message is on the 
Commercial Crisis, the condition of the Banks throughout the United 
States, and particuiarly those of Virginia. Message No. 2 is on Free Trade 
in Money, stringent Usury Laws, State Bonds, &c. Message No. 3 is on 
the usual subjects embraced in the Annual Communication to the people 
through the Legislature. In case the Legislature should deem it expedient 
to take up a general banking law, the Governor recommends : 

Ist. That but one plan of banking be adopted. 

2d. That each corporation be independent, and be not allowed to have 
a branch or branches. 

3d. That each be authorized to issue only two of notes for one of 
capital. ‘ 
uth. To issue three of notes for one of specie, and no more, under for- 
feiture of charter. 

5th. To redeem all its issues in specie. 

6th. Be required to register all their notes issued, in some government 
office. 

7th. To issue no note under $10. 

8th. To be separate from the State and its finances, except so far as to 
negotiate loans and to receive deposits of public funds. 

9th. To be limited in dividends to seven per cent., and to receive all 
surplus over that per cent. for a contingent fund, to guarantee specie 
payment. 

10th. That greater governmental control be reserved over them to su- 
pervise their proceedings, and to prevent violations of their charters. 

11th. That whether the State owns stock in them or not, at least three 
of the Directors be appointed by the State ; to be sworn as Commissioners 
to report quarterly the condition of the bank; and that said commissioners 
be not allowed to own stock in or to borrow from the bank while acting as 
Directors. 

12th. And that for sufficient cause, the Legislature or the Executive 
should have power to institute proceedings to close the bank and put it in 
the course of liquidation. 

13th. That the banks be allowed to bank upon a limited amount, say 
one-half only of the deposits made in them. 

Governor Wise adopts the exploded theory “that the rate of interest 
is raised by treating money as merchandise.” He undertakes to say that 
those States where the usury laws were once abolished, have “ been obliged 
to revert to the most stringent provisions against usury :” whereas it is 
well known that in Missouri, Wisconsin, California, Illinois, and other 
States a more liberal view of the usury question now prevails than formerly ; 
and that in England, where the usury laws have been totally abolished, not 
only in respect to commercial paper, but to real estate (bonds and mort- 
gages), the most decidedly beneficial results have followed. The Gov- 
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ernor of Virginia takes exception to the policy of paying the State coupons 
at New York city. 

“IT know nothing more provincializing to the State, than to have its 
counter of specie out of its own limits. Our own people are thus made to 
disparage our own credit, or to put the State to more cost in paying inter- 
est on the public debt, and whilst other States have agents in New York, 
paid to watch the market for their bonds, ours have been left there to. shift 
for themselves, and to carry specie from us to the great centre, where 
specie flows full enough without being aided by our legislation.” 

The flow of capital to New York—the general tendency within a few 
years to create one leading money centre—have shown the utility and the 
convenience arising from making the payment here of coupons on State 
bonds. It is at New York, not at Richmond, or Raleigh, or Indianapolis, 
or Jefferson City, that capitalists seek investments in Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Indiana and Missouri bonds. Hence the importance (not the provin.- 
cializing) in having one central point where a capitalist ean seek and find 
the leading securities of all the States; and if Virginia bonds were divested 
of the feature whereby their annual or semi-annual interest is payable in 
New York, they would realize less price either at home or abroad. It 
costs nothing for the Treasurer of Virginia to send his interest funds to 
New York at regular periods; but it would cost the individual bond- 
holders (two-thirds of whom are out of Virginia) one-half to one and a half 
per cent. to send to Richmond for their interest money. The cashier or 
president of any bank in Richmond could demonstrate this in five minutes 
to the Governor. 

Virginia has entered too deeply or too suddenly into the system of inter- 
ual improvement ; and without levying an adequate tax on property to make 
the State finances work easily. This can be obviated hereafter. The im- 
provements are important, are advantageous; then let the people pay for 
these obvious benefits. The bondholders of Virginia loans mav feel per- 
fect security in their investments. Governor Wise finally recommends as 
follows : 

Ist. That the last act respecting the Sinking Fund be repealed, and 
that the prior and first act act be revived, in order to enable the commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund to take up bonds since 1852, which may be 
thrown on the market. 

2d. To prohibit joint-stock companies from selling their securities be- 
low a given rate of discount,and to prohibit them from borrowing money 
above the legal rate of interest. 

‘3d. To pay off the hypothecated debt in New York, and to call in the 
bonds hypothecated immediately, or as early as practicable, in whole or in 
ratable proportions. 

.4th. To exempt bonds from all taxes, State or Corporation. 

5th. To provide that public debt hereafter contracted and interest 
shall in future be paid here at our own treasury. 

And 6th. To abstain from altering the legal rates of interest, and from 
relaxing the usury laws. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


I, BANK CHECKS.—DELAY 1N PRESENTATION.—ACCOMMODATION CHECK, 
II, LIABILITY OF EXECUTORS.—III. LIABILITY OF EXECUTOR FOR BANK- 
RUPTCY OF BANKER. 


Before the Superior Court of Suffolk County, Mass. Term, 1857. 


The drawer of a check is liable to the holder thereof for value, although 
it was drawn for the accommodation of the payee, and this was known to 
the holder when he cashed it for the payee, and the holder did not pre- 
sent it to the bank until four months after it was due, and until after the 
payee had become insolvent, the bank still remaining solvent—N. F. 
Tenney, et al. v. B. E. Wavcort, et al. 

1. Bank Checks— Accommodation Drawer.—The plaintiffs cashed the 
check for Pullen, he informing them that it was drawn for his accommoda- 
tion, and promising to take it up himself without presentment, at maturity. 
After maturity, the plaintiffs delayed presentment on like promises, until 
November 27, 1855, when payment was refused and notice given to the 
drawers. In the mean time Pullen had become insolvent. At the date 
and maturity of the check, defendants had on deposit $29.96, which they 
withdrew before presentment. 

Defence, that the check was not duly presented, and defendants had lost 
their remedy over against Pullen. 

The only risk the holder of a check runs, by delay in presentment, is 
that of the fuilure of the depositary of the fund on which it is drawn, This 
is the rule laid down in nearly all the text-books, though there are some 
loose expressions used in developing the analogies of checks and bills of 
exchange, and the only rule deducible from the cases.— Taylor v. Wilson, 
11 Met. 44. 

Strictly speaking, a check is not due until it is demanded, nor overdue 
until presented and refused. Hence a bona fide purchaser, for a valuab e 
consideration, “Jong after its date,” will not be affected by fraud in obtain- 
ing it from the drawer, or entire failure of consideration between the drawer 
and the person to whom he originally delivered it——Story, Prom. Notes, § 
491. 

If then this was an ordinary check, the defendants, as drawers, would 
be liable, because there has intervened no failure of the bank, and because 
they had no funds, or what is tantamount, only partial funds, and those 
withdrawn, and consequently have suffered no loss by the ry aoa 

But the fact that it was an accommodation check, and known to the 
= to be such, makes no difference. When it came duly into the 

ands of the plaintiffs, it became clothed with precisely the same attributes 
as a business. check, and retained them through all subsequent stages, 
irrespective of the relations of the drawer to other parties to the instrument, 
or to strangers. 

And this results from a principle applicable to all negotiable accommo- 
dation paper. The very object of all accommodation paper is to enable 
the parties thereto, by a sale or other negotiation thereof, to obtain for it 
free credit and circulation; and this object would be wholly frustrated, 
unless the purchasers, or other holders for value, could hold such instru- 
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ments by as firm and valid a title as if they were founded in a real business 
transaction. Story, Prom. Notes, § 194; Thompon v. Shepherd, 12 Met. 
311. The drawers of such checks, the makers of such promissory notes, 
and the parties to such bills of exchange, must protect themselves by in- 
demnity or security from the parties accommodated. For when once a 
validity has attached to such instruments in the hands of proper holders, 
they retain the same through all subsequent transfers and negotiations, 
with or without notice, and are subject to the same rules as ordinary busi- 
ness paper. 

Judgment on the verdict for the plaintifis—onthly Law Reporter, 
Boston, Mass. November 1857. 


2. Misapplication of Assests by Co-erecutor—*If one executor does 
any act which enables his co-executor to obtain sole possession of money 
belonging to the testator’s estate, which, but for that act, he could not have 
obtained possession of, and this money is afterwards misapplied, the exec- 
utor who thus enables his co-executor to obtain possession of the money, is 
liable to make good the loss.”—-Per Sir John Romilly, M.R.; Candler v. 
Tillett, 22 Beav. 263. 


8. Liability of Executor for Bankruptcy of Banker.—The testator died 
in May, 1842, having at that time a balance, rather iess than usual, at his 
bankers, of £3,243 12s. The executors paid further sums into the bank 
to the account cof the estate, and also drew out such sums as they required; 
so that, on the bankruptcy of the bankers on the 10th of January, 1843, 
there was in their hands the balance of £2,056 17s. 11d., belonging to the 
testator’s estate, upon which the executors received dividends to the amount 
of £1,023 8s. 3d., which they had duly accounted for as part of the testa- 
tor’s estate, by which the loss occasioned by the bankruptcy of the bankers 
was reduced to £1,033 9s. 8d. It was found by the Master, “ that there 
were not any purposes of their trust which rendered it necessary for the ex- 
ecutors to retain the balance, or any part of it, with the bankers :” it was 
held, however, by Sir W. Page Wood, V.C., that the executors were not 
liable for the loss. ‘“ No case,” said his Honor, “has been cited in the ar- 
gument, nor do I know of any case, in which executors, who have merely 
left moneys belonging to the estate in the hands of the bankers of the 
testator, for a period of no more than nine months after his decease, have 
been held liable to make good the fund lost by the failure of the bankers. 
The executors are no doubt bound to exercise their judgment on the safety 
of the place of deposit, whether it be that which the testator had in his life- 
time chosen, or whether it be selected by themselves; and, where a loss 
unfortunately happens, the question must always be, how far the executors 
must be held to be answerable under the circumstances of the case. Now, 
what are the trusts and duties of the executors? They have first to pay 
the debts ; secondly, the legacies; and, thirdly, to hand over the remainder 
to the residuary legatee. They are allowed by the rule of law one year 
before satisfying the claims of parties under the will. There is no doubt 
that a case may be suggested, in which a very large balance of the estate 
may be in the hands of the bankers, upon which there is no probability of any 
further demand arising, and in which the executors may well be asked why 
they do not distribute the estate. If the executors in this case, having 
no directions to invest the balance of the estate, had thought proper to do 
so, they would clearly have been liable to the residuary legatees for any 
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loss on a resale, if the funds had fallen, and the full sum which was in- 
vested should have happened not to be realized. The only course the ex- 
ecutors could have taken, would have been to pay the balance over to the 
residuary legatees. There were, it appears, expenses of the executorship to 
be met, which afterwards amounted to about £550; and there were, at the 
time of the failure of the bankers, three or four months yet remaining of 
the time which the law allows to the executor to wind up the testator’s 
estate. Executors cannot, in the nature of things, be supposed to be ac- 
quainted with all possible debts of the testator which may appear; and I 
do not think that in this case they were bound to have distributed the 
balance of the estate, or to have removed it from the bank before the time 
of the bankruptcy.”—Johnson vy. Newton, 11 Hare, 160, 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN NEW 
YORK. 


An attempt was made on the 8th of December, by some of the banks 
of this city, to bring about resumption—but this was negatived by a vote 
of 24 to 14. A more successful movement was made on thé evening of 
the 11th, when it was adopted unanimously, after an active debate. The 
negative vote of 24 against an affirmative vote of 14, of the banks of this 
city, in reference to specie payment of balances at the Clearing-House, did 
not argue any disinclination on the part of the former to agree to specie 
payments at an early day, or whenever by concert of action among the 
country and the city banks, it might be found that all were prepared to move 
simultaneously, and without any danger of a retrograde step. It was by 
many considered too important a measure to be acted upon without a gen- 
eral understanding ; and it was generally conceded that, as New England 
was forced into suspension by the action of the New York banks, the for- 
mer should be consulted and requested to take part in the move. In fact, 
Boston had already intimated its willingness, on its own part, and on be- 
half of those banks which exchange through the Suffolk Bank, to resume 
payment at any date agreed upon by New York. We annex a recapitula- 
tion of the vote, viz: affirmative 14, negative 24, absent 12, of which latter 
four marked *, are not members of the Clearing-House, and therefore have 
no vote in the matter in that body. 


AFFIRMATIVE, 14. 


Commerce, America, Manhattan, Merchants’, 
Am. Exchange, Phenix, National, Fulton, 
Chemical, Greenwich, Leather Man’r’s, Broadway, 
Mercantile, Irving. 

NeaativeE, 24. 


Mechanics’, Union, City, State, 
Republic, Metropolitan, Continents, Tradesmen’s 
Merchants’ Ex., Ocean, Butch, and Drov., Chathain, 
People’s, Citizens’, Nassau, St. Nicholas, 
Corn Exchange, Park, Commonwealth, Oriental, 
Marine, Atlantic, Hanover, Market. 
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Assent, 12. 


New York, Seventh Ward, Mech. and Trad., Dry Dock,* 
Pacific, North America, Shoe & Leath., N. Y. Ex.,* 
Imp. and Traders’, ‘Artisans’, Bull’s Head,* N. Y. County.* 


A meeting of the fourteen banks which voted at the Clearing-House 
meeting on Wednesday, in favor of settling balances in specie, was held on 
the 10th, and a committee was appointed to invite the city banks to re- 
sume specie payments on Monday following. The committee issued the 
annexed circular to the banks of this city : 


“New Yorx, December 10, 1857. 


“Sir: The annexed is a copy of a proposed agreement for the re- 
sumption of specie payment by the banks of this city. The concurrence 
and co-operation of your bank in this important and most desirable ob- 
ject is earnestly solicited. The agreement itself will be presented on Sat- 
urday next for your signature. 
Your obedient servants, 

“George Newso tp, President. 
“ Joun A. Stevens, President. 
“C, O. Hausen, President. 
“James GALLATIN, President.” 


On the third page was the following notice, to which the signatures of 
the various bank officers of the city were solicited : 

“In view of the present strong condition of the banks of this city, and 
of their duty to the community and to themselves, the undersigned banks 
of the city of New York, do hereby give notice that on and after Monday 
next, the 14th inst., they will resume specie payments on all their obli- 


gations. 
_. “New Yor, December 10, 1857.” 


Some of our leading financiers expressed fears that mischief might 
grow out of it. The Commerce, the National, and the America have been 
the active movers in this step, these institutions having been desirous of 
resuming some time since. Those banks which have been opposed to re- 
sumption, however, only urged a short delay on the ground that affairs 
abroad were still very much unsettled, that the shipments of gold were 
large, and that the public did not demand resumption. 

A meeting of bank officers was held at the Clearing-House on Friday 
afternoon, December 11th, at which the following banks were represented : 


Bank of New York, Bank of the Republic, Merchants’ Bank, 
Chatham Bank, Mechanics’ Bank, People’s Bank, 
Union Bank, Hanover Bank, Bank of America, 
Irving Bank, Phenix Bauk, Metropolitan Bank, 
City Bank, Citizens’ Bank, Tradesmen’s Bank, 
Market Bank, Fulton Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, 
Merchants’ Ex. Bank, Shoe and Leath. Bank, Butch. and Drov. Bank, 
Corn Exchange Bank, Mechanics’ & Trad. Bank, Continental Bank, 
Leather Man’f’s Bank, Bank of the Commonwealth, Seventh Ward Bank, 
Oriental Bank, Bank of the State of New York, Marine Bank, 
American Ex. Bank, Atlantic Bank, Broadway Bank, 
Imp. and Trad. Bank, Ocean Bank, Park Bank. 
Mercantile Bank, Artisans’ Bank, 
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On motion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That on and after to-morrow we will resume specie pay- 
ments in full on all our liabilities. 


This action was undoubtedly prompted by the decison of the Bank of 
America, Bank of Commerce, Manhattan Company, and National Bank, 
previously announced, to resume specie payments on all their obligations, 
on Monday, 14th inst., and by their invitation to all the other city banks to 
co-operate in this most important and desirable object. Most of these 
banks were not represented at this meeting. 

On inotion, it was ordered that the proceedings of the meeting be pub- 
lished in the morning papers. 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Chairman. 

R. 8. Oakey, Secretary. 


The following eight banks were not represented at the meeting, but 
were known to be urgently in favor of the step taken: 


Manhattan Co., Bank of Commerce, Chemica! Bank, 
Pacific Bank, National Bank, Bank of North America, 
Greenwich Bank, Nassau Bank. 


Suiement or Gop To THE Unrrep Srares.—The idea that henceforth bullion can 
be profitably sent to America, is simply absurd. Such an operation could not take 
place unless the inconvertible note circulation of New York were to stand at a higher 
value than gold itself. It is true that gold might be sent out by houses on this side to 
buy up bills drawn upon themselves, and which, owing to their being in discredit, had 
become purchaseable greatly below par; but the method would be clumsy, even in a 
transaction of this kind, since they could pay the gold to some London house of un- 
questioned standing, and so obtain a New York credit which would be just as availa- 
ble. The conclusion consequently is that, supposing all the arrangements for legal- 
izing the existing suspension to be duly carried out, the flow of bullion will, in the 
course of a month or two, find again its natural channel, and, instead of passing from 
London to New York, will come from New York to London. Almost all the Ameri- 
can payments from America to India and China, are made through this country, and 
the mining wealth of California, likewise, is expended in the purchase of European 
goods. There is constantly, therefore, a natural balance due to us from the United 
States, and an alteration of this condition of affairs must at all times be utterly anom- 
alous. For the present, the return to a normal condition, will be delayed by the enor- 
mous amounts of English capital lately authorized to be drawn for at New York for 
investment in American securities at their depreciated prices; but this effect will be 
merely temporary, and it will tend, moreover, greatly to facilitate the revival of sta- 
bility in that city, and to maintain its note currency at par value. Hence there will 
be no danger of hoarding, and the banks between now and the 5th of April, will have 
not the slightest difficulty in recovering whatever stock of bullion may be requisite 
for them safely to return to cash payments. Under these circumstances, there will 
be good hope that a majority of those among the firms lately broken by tens and hun- 
dreds, who have previously conducted their business on honest principles, will be able 
to resume, and that the ultimate prospects of creditors on this side, will prove far less 
gloomy than has been recently apprehended. This will be a point to test the honor 
of the American mercantile community. In Massachusetts there are stringent bank- 
ruptcy laws, but there are none in New York, and any house that has suspended can 
easily force its creditors to any kind of settlement. If the recovery from the crisis 
should be characterized by a faithful resumption of obligations, the credit to the com- 
munity will be proportionably strong; and, judging thus far from every communica- 
tion received, there is not a single sign that an opposite course is likely to be pursued. 
—London Times. 





Treasury Notes. 


TREASURY NOTES. 


[From the Washington Globe, December 19.} 


The proposition just made in both Houses of Congress to authorize the 
issue of Treasury notes, renews the interest on the discussions that have 
taken place in years past on the constitutionality and expediency of such 
issue. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any argument on this question with 
reference to the present exigency of affairs. We will merely cite a few ob- 
servations made by leading statesmen in regard to it, in order to give some 
idea of their opinions on a subject which is now exciting so much interest 
in financial circles. 

President Van Buren recommended the issue of Treasury notes at the 
time of the suspension of specie payments in 1837. Mr. Woodbury, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, proposed notes of as low a denomination as 
twenty dollars, without interest, and redeemable at no fixed period. The 
notes now proposed to be issued are to be of a much higher denomination, 
to bear interest, and to be redeemable within a limited time. 

Mr. Webster opposed the Secretary’s recommendation. He declared 
the proposed notes, without interest, and unlimited in time, to be statutable 
paper money, and “ a new emission of old continental.” He thought that, 
ike all government currency, they would depreciate. 

The Senate disapproved the Secretary’s plan, and a bill was reported 
to that body for notes not less than one hundred dollars, and bearing inter- 
est, so as to be used for investment, not circulation. 

Mr. Benton, though opposed to the policy of issuing Treasury notes, 
defended this bill against the charge of being a paper money bill, and a 
bill to germinate a new national debt. The proposed notes he pronounced 
loan notes—notes on which to raise Joans, by selling them for hard money, 
either immediately, by the Secretary of the Treasury, or sccondarily, by the 
credit of the government, who might receive them—and possessing all the 
qualities which invite investment and impede circulation. 

Notwithstanding this defence, made from motives of temporary necessity, 
Mr. Benton protested against the general policy of such issues. He thought 
them inexpedient, either in peace or war, until the trial and exhaustion of 
the ordinary resources of loans and taxes; because, as loans, they are a dis- 
guised mode of borrowing, and easy to slide into a currency, and as a cur- 
rency, the most liable to abuse of all kinds of paper money. In confir- 
mation of this view, he quoted the opinion of Hamilton, “ that the stamping 
of .paper (by government) is an operation so much easier than the laying 
of taxes or borrowing money, that a government in the habit of paper 
emissions would rarely fail, in any emergency, to indulge itself too far in 
the employment of that resource, to avoid as much as possible one less aus- 
— to present popularity ;” and he thought with Jefferson, Madison, 

acon, Randolph, and other early statesmen, that it is well to be shy of 
a resource “so liable to abuse, and so certain of being abused.” Au- 
thority to borrow he found clearly expressed in the constitution ; authority 
to issue notes could be obtained only by construction. He preferred di- 
rect loans, as less liable to undue extension, as always voluntary on the 
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part of the lender, and as limited by the capacity of one side to borrow and 
of the other to lend; while Treasury note loans are forced, and liable to 
extend beyond due bounds, like the continental money of the Revolution 
and the assignats of France. 

Mr. Clay thought the whole plan a government bank in disguise. Re- 
duction, economy, and retrenchment in government expenditures, he deemed 
better than such an issue. He considered it an issue of paper money in 
cena to the banks, at the very time when paper was most decried. 

e declared it a resort to a government paper currency after a denuncia- 
tion by its advocates of every currency but gold and silver. 

Such were the opinions of some of the statesmen who lived and acted 
twenty years ago. We revive them for the information of statesmen of the 
present day. 


Mysterious ForGery oF BANK oF ENGLAND Nores.—A letter dated Brussels, Oct. 
20th, says:—The following curious circumstance has occurred here within the last 
three days :—Abonut three years past a respectable individual arrived at one of the 
principal hotels at the lower part of the town from the railway station, ordered a room, 
and deposited in it a leather hat-box, saying he would return with the rest of his 
baggage in the course of the evening. He did not, however, make his appearance, 
nor has any thing more been heard of him, nor any claim made since that period for 
the box, carefully kept in store by the hotel keeper. The latter hearing, however, of 
the Waterloo Bridge murder, and suspecting that some mystery might also be at- 
tached to the box, deeided upon having it opened in the presence of a witness, on 
Tuesday, when, to his infinite surprise, he found that it contained sundry packages of 
English bank notes of divers value, from £5 to £100, to the total amount of £120,000, 
all made up in parcels addressed to individuals at Marseilles, Frankfort, and elsewhere, 
and prepared apparently for transmission by post. Upon seeing this, the hotel keeper 
took some of the notes to a money changer in the Rue des Fripiers, who, upon close 
inspection, declared them to be forgeries admirably executed, especially those for £5, 
£10, and £20. The money changer lost no time, consequently, in persuading the 
hotel keeper to deposit the box, with all its contents, at his office in presence of police 
agents, and forthwith communicated the discovery and his proceedings to the Bank 
of England and to Her Majesty’s resident Vice-Consul. It is evident that the whole 
of these forged notes were intended to have been despatched by post to their different 
destinations, so that the notes might be put in circulation, simultaneously and at 
places far distant one from the other. The plan and the notes were abandoned from 
causes unknown; but the addresses on the packets will probably afford a clue to 
the discovery of accomplices, although the period of those wholesale forgeries 
dates so far back. 

SHavine Nores wirnovur any Capitat.—In the course of the trial in the Su- 
preme Court, recently, of the case of Luke Green against Peleg W. Gardiner, Mr. 
Thomas A. Doyle testified that while he was cashier of the Grocers’ and Producers’ Bank, 
one of the Directors of that bank, now deceased, was in the habit of buying paper of 
the bill-brokers, giving therefor his check payable some days ahead, and before it 
became due would get the same discounted to pay his check. Sharper practice than 
this was never sworn to in a court of law. Men frequently transact a large business 
without capital; but we never before heard of a man shaving notes without money.— 
Providence Journal. 

PERMANENT InvestmENT.—A “capitalist” in the country, some months ago, sent 
$20,000 to a friend in the city to invest in “good endorsed business paper.” It was 
done. The whole amount matured during the month of October. In all, there were 
about twenty notes, and every single one was protested. All the names as makers and 
endorsers, save one, (an endorser,) have either failed or suspended. One note out of the 
whole batch, after going to protest, was taken up by the endorser.—N. Y. Independent. 

37 
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: FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Fattores 1n ENGLAND.—On Wednesday, 25th November, another large jprovincial 
Joint Stock Bank stopped payment, viz: the Northumberland and Durham District 
Bank. The paid up capital of the bank and the reserve fund exceed £700,000, and 
the liabilities are estimated at about three millions sterling. The assets were thought 
to be unfavorable. The head office of the institution is at New Castle-on-Tyne, and 
great excitement existed there, as the bank was connected with collieries, iron works, 
and ship-building concerns, many of which, it was feared, would be compelled to stop. 
The branch Bank of England, however, had undertaken to assist some of the large 
colliers, so that the workmen would remain employed. The other banks in the vicin- 
ity were regarded as quite safe, and there had been no actual run upon them. 


Dennistoun & Co.—The balance sheet of Messrs. J. & A. Dennistoun & Co., of 
Glasgow, shows aggregate liabilities amounting to £2,143,701 to the public, and their 
assets £2,935,992, being a surplus of about £800,000, or nearly four millions of dollars, 
The creditors on open account are £91,947, and others holding security £217,276 ; 
bills payable (including £296,687 acceptances for the Australian branch) £1,833,478. 
The cash capital of the house was £769,770, of which £208,873 had been invested in 
Liverpool Borough Bank Shares. The assets of the house are as follows: 


Produce on hand £26,360 
Bills receivable on hand 111,786 
Claims in Great Britain 

Debtors and property in America 

UNE THREE, CURIONI i icine ccs ccsnccsnccrosccccesecsbetosiansoess 
MI caisacnhicisctnekciasssciscsssoastducdnntencasaneasaens . 
Liverpool Borough Bank Shares -. 208,873 
Separate property of partners --- 190,383 
Debts due partners in America 

Miscellaneous 


£2,935, 992 


Tue Firm or Rerp, Irvixa & Co., London, have declared a sixth dividend to 
their creditors. 

By the statements submitted to recent meetings of creditors, the following deficien- 
cies, liabilities over assets, are shown: John Monteith & Co., liabilities in excess of 
the assets, £430,000; D. & J. Macdonald, ditto, £334,000; Godfrey, Battison & Co., 
ditto, £240,000; William Smith & Co., ditto, £104,000; J. Inches, Robertson & Co., 
ditto, £75,000. Total, £1,182,000. It appears from this statement that, on the 
bankrupts’ own showing, £1,182,000 has been lost to the creditors of five houses. 


It is stated that the arrangements for enabling the City of Gla:gow Bank to re- 
sume payment are making such progress as to encourage every hope of a satisfactory 
issue. 


Bank or France.—The New York Evening Post makes the annexed statement on 
the authority of a gentleman who arrived by the Vanderbilt, of the manner in which 
the Bank of France sustains specie payment : 

“ About the middle of November, he informs us, he presented to the Bank of 
France a check for 150,000 francs, and asked for gold. They told him they could 
not give him so much gold, but would pay his checks in bills. He took the bills and 
then presented them for payment. They told him they did not pay any one person 
more than 10,000 francs ($2,000) in one day, and declined paying him more than a 
portion of his demand. Being pressed for time, he succeeded in getting his gold that 
day only by sending different persons, each with bills to the amount of 10,000 francs. 
Under a free Government that would be called a suspension of specie payments, but 
they do these things differently in France. 


Tue Poor-Rich Man.—Mr. James Morrison, of Basildon-park, Berkshire, one of 
the “‘ Merchant Princes” of the city of London, died on the 30th ult., at his country- 
seat, where, in a declining state of health, he had resided for some years. Mr. Mor- 
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rison was in the 68th year of his age. In mental character, and with immense riches 
entirely self-acquired, this great millionnaire was a remarkable man. We believe he 
was a native of Hants; born of yeoman parents originally of Scotch descent. Early 
transplanted to the metropolis at the end of the last century, the country boy first set 
foot in London, unaided, in search of his fortunes. * * * After the close of the great 
continental wars, and the consequent rapid extension of population and wealth, Mr. 
Morrison was one of the first English traders who reversed his system of management, 
by an entire departure from the old exaction of the highest prices. His new princi- 
ple was the substitution of the lowest remunerative scale of profit and a more rapid 
circulation of capital, and the success of the experiment speedily created his pre-emi- 
nent wholesale trade. ‘Small profits and quick returns,” was his motto * * * Mr. 
Morrison, from his earliest settlement in London, was associated with the Liberal 
party in the city. At periods called “‘the worst of times,” he was foremost in the 
ranks of the Reformers; nor did his later gain of immense wealth ever vary his po- 
litical principles and conduct in public. He commenced his Parliamentary career as 
M. P. for St. Ives, in 1830, and closed it M. P. for Inverness, in 1837. His speeches 
were only occasional, usually on subjects of political economy, the currency, poor- 
laws, trade, foreign commerce; and he was most active in the matter of railway legis- 
lation. Mr. Morrison throughout his public life was an advocate of free trade, and 
follower of James Mill, Huskisson, Ricardo, and Poulett Thomson. We understand 
that Mr. Morrison has most equitably distributed his immense wealth and estates 
among the members of his large family. His accumulations may be estimated as 
nearer four than three millions sterling, and a considerable sum of his prodigious pri- 
vate fortune is invested in the United States.—Abridged from the.London Times, Nov. 2. 


Sparn.—Even Spain is beginning to feel the effects of the revulsion in England 
and France. A private letter from Madrid, of the 17th November, states the follow- 
ing particulars : 

The financial crisis, which is so general in other countries, is beginning to be felt 
among us. The funds are low, and the fall in the Three per Cents., is especially 
owing to the influx from abroad of a mass of paper of the Consolidated Debt, the 
holders wishing to turn it into cash with a view to the large profits presented by the 
exportation of the precious metals. It is strange that the Spanish Bank has not 
raised its rate of interest on discount, which is still at 5 per cent. Finding, however, 
that houses who have their representatives in Madrid, discounted largely by means of 
deposits in Government Stock, and withdrew from the establishment an enormous 
quantity of specie for exportation, the Bank, instead of raising its discount, contracted 
it within very narrow limits. This abrupt change has placed in a difficult position 
several of the principal merchants of Madrid, who have abundance of paper but very 
little specie. Before the Bank Council adopted that resolution, the holders of Govern- 
ment securities deposited them on account of advances at 5 per cent., which they nego- 
tiated afterwards and realized a profit of 24 per cent., as Government's Three per 
Cents. in reality pay an interest of 74 per cent. Now that the Bank will not discount, 
those who bought stock with the view cf making their 2} per cent., exclusive of the 
profits on exportation, cannot re-sell their Three per Cent. paper, as the funds fell con- 
siderably in the course of two days. They consequently find themselves embarrassed, 
and the result is much perturbation in the market. One well-known capitalist in par- 
ticular is said to have lost 4,000,000 reals (£40,000) on the 200,000,000 which he 
holds as the proceeds of the negotiation on the loan. He cannot discount this paper 
at the Bank, neither can he dispose of it at the Bourse without considerable loss, for 
the simple reason that if it were sold the funds would fall lower, and an enormous 
quantity of stock is offered at this moment. For the last day or two numbers of peo- 
ple have been to the Bank demanding cash for their notes, and yesterday crowds as- 
sembled at the doors. The Bank paid its rates yesterday in peseta pieces, and not in 
five-franc pieces or Spanish dollars, with the view of obstructing the exportation as 
much as possible. In addition to this state of affairs, it is to be observed that the 
usual great exportation of our excellent fruit from the provinces of the south and the 
east, where the crop was so abundant this year, has not taken place this autumn. 
No foreign ship has yet arrived in those ports, and the fruit is beginning to rot. The 
export of Malaga and Alicante raisins, and of the figs and almonds of Murcia and 
Valencia, has failed in consequence of the commercial crisis throughout Europe. Spain 
loses by this alone 8,000,000 dollars, which were annually distributed through the 
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country. To finish with this matter, I must tell you that yesterday M. Mon remon- 
strated with the representative at Madrid, of a capitalist of European celebrity, on his 
exportation from Spain of the precious metals. ‘If our friends,” said M. Mon, “ treat 
us so, what may not our enemies do?” M. Mon has always been a sincere friend of 
the capitalist in question, but he cannot approve operations which are so injurious to 
the best interests of the country, particularly on the part of friends, 


Denmark—The Copenhagen correspondent of the Galignani Messenger, under 
date of Dec. 3, gives the following analysis of financial affairs in that city:—As at 
Hamburg, at Stockholm, and at Gothenburg, the financial crisis which is raging in 
the north of Europe has suddenly fallen on all the commercial community of this city. 
The merchants in Denmark and in the Duchies have from time immemorial found 
sure credit with the bankers of Hamburg, it being through these bankers that they 
negotiated their drafts on England, America, and other foreign countries. They were 
in the habit of drawing bills at three months on Hamburg, which the National Bank 
of Copenhagen accepted in preference to any other paper. Now that a great number 
of Hamburg houses have been unable to meet their engagements, a mass of these bills 
have been returned to Copenhagen protested. The deplorable effect produced by that 
circumstance it is difficult to describe. The Minister of Finance to-day sent notice to 
the National Bank that the government had spontaneously resolved to place at its dis- 
posal a sum of five millions of francs. A meeting of the principal merchants and 
shipowners was called at the Exchange, in order to devise the best means of warding 
off the impending evil. Several of the bank directors were present, who declared that 
they were ready to renew for three months the bills which had become due and were 
unpaid. It was in consequence of that decision that a deputation (as already men- 
tioned) was sent off to Hamburg to take up all the over-due bills, and those which 
will come due in the present month. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. The Bankers’ Common-Place Book. 12mo. pp. 192. New York. Office of the 
Bankers’ Magazine, 162 Pearl Street, 1857. 


Within this little volume is condensed more useful information with regard to the 
’ important but complicated science with which it deals, than can be found elsewhere 
in any single treatise, There have been published in England many books relating to 
special branches of the subject, but we know of none in which every aspect of banking 
is so thoroughly and concisely discussed. It contains ten distinct treatises by different 
authors, and a comprehensive numismatic dictionary, in which the value of the coins 
of every country is given im pounds, shillings, and pence. The laws of banking, bills 
of exchange, the duties of cashiers, bank directors, &c., are all lucidly set forth.— 
N. H. Statesman. 


Cashiers —The new Bankers’ Register for 1858 will contain “‘ An Alphabetical 
List of Cashiers in the United States.” We have numerous letters recommending this. 
A letter from a Massachusetts cashier says, “I hope you will continue the List of 
Cashiers, alphabetically arranged, as in the last number. I find it a great con- 
venience,” 


The Merchants and Bankers’ Register of 1858 will be issued in January, contain- 
ing, I. List of Banks in the United States, with names of President and Cashier. 
Il. List of Private Bankers in the United States, Europe, &c. III. Usury Laws of 
each State. IV. McCulloch on Paper Money, &c., &c. Price $1 12 in paper covers, 


$1 25 in muslin, (including postage prepaid.) 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—Suspended Banks.—We understand that Mr. Andrew Carrigan, the 
Receiver of the Mechanics’ Banking Association, is prepared to pay the outstanding 
fifty per cent. of claims against that institution, with interest. The first fifty per cent. 
was paid within 40 days of taking possession of the assets. It is also stated that the 
institution has been found to be solvent, that a portion of the original capital remains, 
and that with the consent of the Court the bank will be resuscitated. 

Mr. J. A. Stewart, the Receiver of the Bowery Bank, has declared a dividend of 40 
per cent. upon all claims established against that bank prior to the 11th inst. The divi- 
dend is payable on demand. We understand the affairs of this bank look more favora- 
ble than at first, and that if the institution is wound up judiciously, it will pay all its 
liabilities and leave a respectable dividend for the stockholders, 

New York Crry.—R. A. Tooker, Esq., Cashier, who has been cashier of the 
Nassau Bank since its organization, has accepted the cashiership of the Artisans’ 
Bank of this city. Mr. F. M. Harris, late assistant-cashier of the Nassau Bank, has 
been elected cashier of that bank in place of Mr. Tooker, resigned. 


Ruope Istanp.—A meeting of the Providence banks was held on Wednesday, 9th 
December, at the call of the advisory committee, at which thirty-four of the thirty- 
eight banks of the city were represented. Wm. Sheldon presided, and Henry C, Cran- 
ston acted as secretary. We copy the annexed report of the proceedings from the 
Providence Journal :—Mr. J. R. Bartlett, from the committee, stated that they had, 
from time to time, examined the condition of the banks as exhibited by the balances 
at the clearance bank, and that the question had arisen in the minds of the commit- 
tee, whether steps should not be taken toward the resumption of specie payments. 
With this view, and in order to obtain the opinion of the banks, he presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is desirable for the Rhode Island banks, at as early a day as prac- 
ticable, to resume specie payments. 

Resolved, That the banks of Providence will, on the — day of —, settle their 
balances at the clearance bank (the Bank of North America), in specie, or in New 
York or Boston funds. 

The first resolution passed unanimously. 

It was moved that the further consideration of the second resolution be postponed, 
and that the special committee referred to, be authorized to call a meeting of the 
banks at a future day, when they shall deem it proper, for the purpose of carrying 
out the recommendation therein contained. On this question nineteen banks voted 
in the affirmative and fourteen in the negative, the Merchants’ Bank declining 
to vote. The following banks voted for the postponement :—American, Arcade, At- 
las, Bank of America, Bank of Commerce, Bank of North America, Blackstone Canal 
Bank, Continental, Manufacturers’, Marine, Mechanics’, Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’, 
Mercantile, Northern, National, Lime Rock, State, Union, Weyboset. 

Those voting against the postponement, were :—Atlantic, City, Commercial, Eagle, 
Exchange, High Street, Jackson, Liberty, Phoenix, Providence, Roger Williams, 
Traders’, Westminster, What Cheer. The Butchers’ and Drovers’, Globe, Grocers’ and 
Producers’ and Pawtuxet Banks, were not represented at the meeting. 

Providence.—John L. Noyes, Esq., who has been connected with the Globe Bank, 
Providence, twenty-four years, (and as cashier since April Ist, 1836,) resigned the 
cashiership of the Bank on the 7th inst., with a view to commence the bankin; 
business, He will make collections of commercial paper at all points in Rhode Islan 
Massachusetts, and other portions of New England. T. Salisbury, Esq., succeeds Mr. 
Noyes as cashier of the Globe Bank. 


Connecticut.—On the evening of the 14th of October, the banks of this city pro 
posed a resolution to the effect that, in view of the bank suspensions in New York and 
Boston, it was inexpedient to continue the payment of specie for the present, The 
public acquiesced, and it was generally supposed that the banks declined to pay out 
specie. But as there was no run upon any of them, and as specie was worth little if 
any premium, the banks, we are informed, did not find it necessary to refuse specie 
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when it was demanded for their own bills, and so they have never suspended, though 
the public, from their resolution, supposed they had. Of course, they cannot now 
properly be said to have “resumed” specie payment. They continue to pay specie, 
The conduct of our banks throughout the monetary troubles has been very commend- 
able. They have sustained our business men, resisted the efforts made to depreciate 
the currency, and thus assisted in enabling Connecticut to take its place with 
other specie-paying -States upon the very first movement in that direction.— New Haven 
Journal. 


Colchester.—The Colchester Bank Charter was procured in 1856, by Mr. 
Jones, and its organization was considered a sort of family concern. Jones, who 
was a young Democratic lawyer in Hartford, and a sociable, popular man, relied suc- 
cessfully on his personal influence to get the charter, and on the organization of the 
bank was appointed its cashier. The Legislature of 1857, not liking the management 
of the bank, ordered an investigation, which resulted in the passage of resolutions 
compelling a more satisfactory subscription to the stock, $50,000, and the election of 
a new set of Directors, and a competent Cashier. The new Directors tendered Mr. 
Jones a re-appointment as Cashier, which he declined after thanking them. 


A Goop Bank Cusromer.—The Hartford Times tells the following of a case of 
“idle capital :’—‘ A remarkable case of the careful preservation of bank bills came 
to light in Middletown about two weeks since. Mr. John Cone, who resides near 
Haddam, appeared at the counter of the Middletown Bank with $1,000 of its bills, 
and asked for the specie, which was promptly given to him. These bills were paid to 
him in 1835, and they were returned in the same packages, and with the same strips 
of paper and marks that were upon them when paid out. Mr. Cone had kept them 
22 years, of course without interest. Had he placed the money in some good savings 
bank when it was first paid to him he would now be entitled to nearly $3,000 instead 
of $1,000.” 


New Jersey.—The official statement of the Banks of New Jersey for the month 
of October, compared with July, shows the following result: 


LIABILITIES, 
July. October. 
Capital ..........000 wecacsccsocsosses sepiossemasscanh Sqeenss $7,076,695 $7,292,774 
RENEE <ciniscrontnndscoenccenee «0:6 enecnssecdssscsasees 5,406,000 3,758,000 
3,767,000 
BIO COROT BARES cnccccesccsccsessccccccesee saiensgneanion 729,000 626,000 
EE En cncneacnancasdnsnoncennecosenaseese Sceoees +e» 1,269,000 1,250,000 


RESOURCES, 
Deiat stecisesctiscscanksclensteacessscdsssnntsissesis 14,851,000 12,756,000 
855.000 
Due from other Banks.. 1,357,000 
476,000 
350,000 


Jersey City.—Mr. Condit, for some years past Secretary of the Morris Canal Com- 
pany, has been elected Cashier of the Hudson County Bank, Jersey City. 


New Banks in New Jersey.—The following are some few of the applications to 
be made for new charters at the next meeting of the Legislature. Three of these in- 
stitutions in the immediate vicinity of Philadelphia, were applied for by one party: 
To charter the City Bank of Hoboken, with $500,000 capital. Toincorporate a bank 
in, the City of Hoboken, to be called the Marine Bank of Hoboken. To incorporate a 
Company, with a capital of $500,000, to loan money on real and personal property, 
and to receive deposits with or without interest, to be located in the County of Hud- 
son. To incorporate a Bank, to be located in Newark, with $250,000 capital, and 
privilege of $500,000; also for a Bank at Rahway, with $250,000 capital. To 
charter a Bank at Plainfield, with $1,000,000 capital. For a charter for a Bank, to 
be located in Camden, to be called the Camden County Bank, with a capital of 
$100,000. For a charter for Atlantic County Bank, to be located at May’s Landing ; 
capital, $50,000. For a Bank at Trenton, with $500,000 capital. For an act to in- 
corporate the Egg Harbor City Bank, to be located at Egg Harbor City, in the County 
of Atlantic, with a capital of $50,000. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—As we have for some time anticipated, legal proceedings, we 
learn, have been instituted against the late President and Directors of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania. ‘A. F. Dos Santos for himself, and for such other stockholders of the 
Bank of Pennsylvania as may desire to become parties to the suit, has filed a bill in 
equity, applying for an injunction upon the Bank of Pennsylvania and the appoint- 
ment of a Receiver. In the bill the petitioner charges that the capital and surplus of 
the bank have been greatly impaired or wholly lost; that the bank is in a failing 
condition ; that its funds have been loaned to irresponsible persons upon insufficient 
securities; that large sums of money have been loaned to Directors, and that the 
late President, Mr. Allibone, was suffered for a long time to keep the key of a safe 
in which securities were deposited, until his departure, while the character of the 
contents was known only to himself. He further charges that the bank has suspended 
specie payments, and refuses to pay its depositors and noteholders; that the bank 
will not take its notes and the checks of depositors in payment of debts, but has hy- 
pothecated its discounted bills, thereby incurring a risk of the expense of litigation to 
the detriment of the stockholders; that since the suspension its notes have been 
issued to purchase specie, thereby increasing its liabilities; that it has no credit, re- 
ceives no deposits, and discounts no bills; and that it is not probable that it will 
resume business. He adds, that by reason of the wrongfulness of the transactions of 
the bank, they have been kept secret from the stockholders, and he therefore prays 
that the Bank and its Directors may be severally interrogated respecting them; and 
charges that the assets of the Bank have been and are being squandered by its 
officers, without regard to the interest of the stockholders or the creditors. He 
charges that the officers and Directors, knowing the condition of the Bank, permitted 
debts to be incurred, its funds mismanaged, and its property improperly disposed of, 
whereby they have.made themselves personably liable to pay the debts incurred during 
the time they were Directors, and prays that the Court will direct them to do so,”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

Pittsburgh.—The Commercial Bank of Pittsburgh has commenced business, Pres- 
ident, Thompson Bell, Esq., (late of the banking firm of Thompson Bell & Co.,) 
Cashier, D. Robinson, Esq. 

Westchester.—Bank of Chester County.—Pursuant to notice, given some time pre- 
vious, Washington Townsend, Esq., on the 30th of October, tendered to the Board of 
Directors his resignation as Cashier, That step was induced by the impaired state of 
his health, and was taken in accordance with medical advice. The Directors—with 
sincere reluctance, but with a conviction of its propriety, under the circumstances— 
accepted the resignation ; while they felt it due to that faithful and accomplished 
officer, to testify their sense of his long and valuable services, by a unanimous vote 
of the highest approbation. They moreover directed the expression of their senti- 
ments to be accompanied by some small but appropriate and enduring token of their 
regard. This order was complied with on the 25th of November, inst., by the pre- 
sentation of a gold watch, with the following inscription on the inner case :—The Di- 
rectors of the Bank of Chester County to Wasuincton Townsenp: A Token of 
respect and esteem for able and faithful services. MDCCCLVII.” Never was testi- 
monial better merited, or more cordially awarded; and the transaction is equally 
honorable to the givers and the receiver. 


Maryianp.—According to the Baltimore Patriot the banks of that city will not 
resume until the day fixed for the Philadelphia banks, 1st April next. Money in 
Baltimore is tighter, and the street rate is 1 to 14 per cent. per month. Exchange 
on New York 4} to5 per cent. Of resumption the Patriot says:—The banks, we 
feel confident, are amply prepared to meet any emergency, but as a mutual depend- 
ence, and reciprocal interest exist between them and the community, neither can 
entertain any desire to hamper or oppress the other. Whatever advantage can arise 
from a state of suspension, let it be enjoyed, allowing ample time for all to participate, 
so far as prudence may dictate. Business must be resumed and take an active turn 
before wonted ease and confidence find full restoration. Viewing matters in this 
light, we are safe in asserting that resumption of specie payments by our banks, at so 
early and injudicious a_period as the first of January next, is not contemplated. 


GeoreiA.—On Tuesday, Dec. 22, the Governor vetoed the bill for the legalization 


of the suspension of specie payments by the banks. The Legislature has since passed 
the bill over the veto by a two-thirds vote. 
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Nort Carorrma.—W. R. S. Burbank, Esq., was, on the 10th October, elected 
cashier of the Branch Bank of Cape Fear, at Washington, N. C., in place of Mr. Har- 
denbergh, deceased. 


és Sovrn CarotrxA.—The Bank of Charleston issued the following card in October 
st; 
Bank: of Charleston, N. C., October 15, 1857. 

This bank will continue specie payment. 

All bank notes current in the city will be received in payment, and on deposit, by 
this bank; and depositors are requested to draw their checks payable in current 
funds, 

Checks on New York will be furnished at par for the bills of this bank. 

Depositors may, at their option, receive certificates for deposits now at their credit, 
bearing interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, redeemable in coin, at not 
less than three nor more than six months. 

For the protection of the public, this bank will receive current funds for the pay- 
ment of debts due the bank, and for all collection paper received from other banks, and 
will farnish similar funds only for payment to other banks. : 

This announcement had a favorable effect, and the good feeling manifested 
previous day was not only sustained but increased. The cotton market shared in the 
general activity, and prices advanced an eighth to a quarter.—Charleston Mercury. 

There is a remarkable disparity in the condition of the banks of New Orleans and 
those of Sonth Carolina at the last dates, showing the ability of the former to main- 
tain specie payments whatever may be the movements elsewhere, viz: 


South Carolina, New Orleans, 

20 banks. 10 banks. 
Loans......+00ee0+ sedeees deeseoses  bessacosscbsoneuseee $11,004,000 $14,821,000 
Specie.....ccccccccccscece pcassadncnscescoensaces.s.s.c6e0 8,154,000 
Cireulation..........+++ sesccee pean aia 4,121,000 
DORE ..ciescserrescoccecvcscsscccsosoosee shosnses e- 2,707,000 10,400,000 


The foreign export trade of New Orleans has increased from sixteen millions in 
1831, to eighty millions in 1856; while that of the seaports of South Carolina has in- 
creased from eleven millions in 1825, to only seventeen millions in 1856. 

In South Carolina there is no limit to the liability of the banks, when compared 
with their specie reserve; while in New Orleans they are compelled by charter to 
hold a coin reserve to the extent of one-third their deposits and circulation. 


Iuirwo1s.—The auditor of Illinois says that the Hamilton County Bank, the Bank 
of the Commonwealth, and the Hutsonville Bank, having failed to make good their se- 
curities within the time required by law, will have to be put in a course of liquidation. 
A few others, it is feared, will not be able to meet the requirements in the time pre- 
scribed, They, too, will have to be wound up. 


Kentuckxy.—The People’s Bank, of Louisville, Kentucky, went into operation on 
the’ 26th November. Its capital is $250,000, which has all been subscribed. About 
$100,000 of the stock is held in that city, and the balance in the county where the 
bank is located, and in the adjacent counties. The first call of ten per cent., amount- 
ing to $25,000, has been paid in specie by the stockholders. A second call of ten per 
cent. was payable, December 10th. In a few days, therefore, the bank will have 
$50,000 in specie, and may then put $100,000 or more of her notes in circulation. 


LovistanA.—The banks at New Orleans that successfully maintained specie payments 

- are‘ the Bank of Louisiana, the State Bank of Louisiana, the Canal Bank, and the 
Southern Bank, the latter the only one of the free banks which stood the storm, except 
the private bank of James Robb. Of the suspended banks the Citizens’ Bank, (chartered,) 
aided by the chartered banks, was first enabled to resume, and the other banks have 
quite recently followed in the resumption of specie payments, As confidence has thus 
been restored and the supplies of gold are constantly arriving at that port, there can 
be no doubt now that New Orleans will continue to keep a gold currency. The New 
York public is more immediately concerned in the New Orleans banks, that deal in 
foreign exchange ; these are, the Southern Bank, the Bank of Louisiana, and the Canal 
Bank, and their bills form a portion of the supply offered to remitters at the North. 
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As stated, these three banks maintained specie payments, though advised from the 
North. and urged at home to join in the general suspension, and the Southern Bank 
especially presented at that time an impregnable attitude, notwithstanding the almost 
coincident suspension of its New York agents, Messrs. Corning & Co. This bank, 
whose principal business consists in buying bills secured by bills of lading, and in other 
exchange dealings, draws on the London Joint Stock Bank, formed by a proprietary of 
great wealth and influence. The bills formerly sold by Messrs Corning & Co. are now 
sent for sale to Messrs. Cammann & Co. The Canal Bank, whose bills are sold b; 
Messrs. Matthew Morgan & Sons, has also an account with the London Joint Stoc 
Bank. The Bank of Louisiana have their New York account with the Merchants’ 
Bank; draws on Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co., the London discount house. All 
these bills having, for their basis, cotton at moderate prices, shipped to England, offer 
to buyers of exchange a plain and intelligible security. 


Missourtr.—The banking house of Messrs. John J. Anderson & Co., at St. Louis, 
resumed specie payment on the 7th of November. The directors of the City Bank of 
St. Louis, which was incorporated with a capital of $2,000,000, have voted to sur- 
render their charter. The bank of St. Louis, whose charter allows of an extension 
of the capital of $1,000,000, will, it is understood, go into operation without much 
further delay. The St. Louis Republican referring to the fact that the New York and 
New England banks had resumed specie payments, says of the Missouri banks: “ Our 
own banks can run until November next, by favor of the law, without promising 
or undertaking to pay specie. We have no opinion to give as to what they propose to 
do in the matter.” 


Ovuto.—The Cincinnati Gazette of the 24th remarks that New York Exchange 
remains steady. Baltimore is heavier and lower. Philadelphia is easier, but not 
quoted lower. Bankers’ rates are as follows: 

Buying. Selling. Buying. Selling. 
14 Philadelphia... 4 dis.apar par a } prem. 
ldal@ Baltimore...... 2}a3dis. 14 a 2 dis. 


Gold is inactive, at 1 premium buying and 1} a 1} premium selling. Bankers’ 
checks on New Orleans are held at 14 a 2 premium, but the business is chiefly trans- 
acted outside at par a 4 premium. ‘The sales of New York checks on ’Change, were 
chiefly at 14 premium. 

Norwalk.—The ‘Norwalk Savings’ Company” at Norwalk has suspended pay- 
ment to depositors, and made an assignment of its effects. The total amount of 
deposits was about $73,000, belonging to all classes of society, and varying in amount 
from $1 to $5,000. A partial investigation shows among the assets $20,000, in bonds 
of the Peru and Indianapolis Railroad, now worth NINE CENTs on the dollar, and in- 
debtedness from Latimer the Treasurer, from $30,000 to $35,000. 

“ We have been told, that the total amount of deposits is about $63,000, and there 
is due other banks about $11,000—making the total amount of liabilities $74,000. 
The sum due the banks must be paid in full, in order to release the securities held by 
them. The total amount of assets, of every description, is about $112,000, which in- 
cludes the railroad bonds we have mentioned, and the indebtedness of Mr. Latimer to 
the Institution, amounting to some $30,000 or $35,000. The Assignee has informed 
us that depositors will get about fifty cents onthe dollar.—Sandusky Mirror. 

Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company—=Statement by the President.—Having re- 
turned from New York, after an absence of three months diligently employed in the 
investigation of the affairs of this Company in said city, it will, no doubt, be expected 
that I am prepared to render a statement of its present condition and prospects. It 
pains me to state that such is the confused and intricate condition of the Company’s 
books and papers at the New York Agency, that it is utterly impossible now to present 
any statement which will enable those interested to form any correct estimate of the 
ultimate value, either of the stock of the company, or of any claims they may hold. 

Accounts with parties having business with the Agency have been made out and 
furnished them. In many instances no response or acknowledgment has been received ; 
many have been returned, pointing out numerous errors and discrepancies. It will 
readily be seen that these various differences in the accounts must be reconciled and 
adjusted before the actual condition of the company can be ascertained. One serious 


New York 
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source of embarrassment arises from the unwarrantable hypothecation by the Cashier 
in New York, of a large amount of paper sent to the agency for collection, only. It 
is impossible at this time to conjecture for how much of this the Company may be 
ultimately liable. 

Within the past two weeks, protested bills of exchange to the amount of £25,000 
sterling, (equivalent to about $125,000,) have been returned upon the Company in 
New York. Nearly all these bills have been purchased and remitted to meet various 
drafts drawn by the Cashier upon a credit opened in London with Messrs, Bell and 
Grant, the acceptors of these protested bills as well as the drawers in New York hay- 
ing suspended payment, and being perhaps insolvent, what dividends will be obtained 
from their estates, and when, is very uncertain. This is another of the many causes 
or reasons why a statement cannot now be prepared, and is here introduced merely as 
an illustration. 

In addition to the foregoing, is the almost endless litigation, caused by numerous 
attachments and other legal proceedings, causing additional embarrassment in the 
liquidation and settlement of claims in favor of, as well as against the Company. 

The various assets of the Company, pledged and unpledged, are of such a mixed 
and varied character, that in the present unfixed and unsettled state of money matters, 
it is wholly impossible now to fix a value upon them. 

The causes which have brought the Company to insolvency, are wholly owing to 
the unauthorized and disastrous transactions of the Cashier in New York. 

Ist. In his dealings with and large advances to the Cleveland and Pittsburg Rail- 
road Company, to aid in the completion of said road—this account has not been ad- 
justed. 
: 2d. In speculations on his own account in the stock of this Company as well as of 
other Companies, as also in State securities. 

3d. In the.depreciation of stocks and securities held by him, as collateral to un- 
authorized loans made by him in New York. 

These are the prominent items, and the loss sustained on them alone, will I fear 
be of sufficient amount to absorb the entire capital of the Company—two millions of 
dollars. 

In my investigations in New York, I received from the Trustees there, Messrs. Coe 
& Stedman, efficient aid and counsel. These gentlemen on the 22d April last, entered 
into an examination of the affairs of the agency, and found the various securities 
which had been pledged for loans made by the Cashier all on hand, and perceived 
nothing wrong in the various statements prepared and presented for their examina- 
tion. The great trouble in reference to the books at the agency not showing its real 
condition, arises from the fact that the large transactions already referred to were not 
made in them, but were suppressed by the cashier, and consequently known only to him. 

It will require some months yet of patient investigation before any statement can 
be prepared that will serve as a guide in determining the value of claims against the 
Company. . 

I am fully aware of the incompleteness of this statement, and that it cannot prove 
very satisfactory to stockholders, or to those who have placed their funds in the cus- 
tody of the Company, and are so much annoyed and distressed by its being withheld 
from them for so long a period. 

Cincinnati, Dec, 4. CHARLES STETSON, President. 


TENNESSEE.—On Monday the Joint Committee of the Tennessee Legislature re- 
ported a bill legalizing the Bank suspensions in that State till the 8th of January, 
1859—upon condition that no bank shall declare a dividend during their suspension, 
and if the banks of New York and New Orleans shall resume specie payment during 
the Spring or Summer of 1858, the banks of this State, which avail themselves of this 
bill, shall also resume within 60 days thereafter. The fre2 banks are required within 
90 days from the passage of the bill, to deposit bonds of Tennessee, with the Comp- 
troller, sufficient to make the bonds in his hands of par value, according to the New 
York prices of said bonds, and on failure, to be placed in immediate liquidation. The 
banks are required ta make quarterly reports to the Governor, of their condition. The 
bill also repeals the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th sections of the Act of Feb. 12, 1852, to 
authorize and regulate banking. Passed 1st reading and 120 copies ordered printed. 

The House of Representatives of Tennessee spent one day last week in discuss- 
ing the Bank question. A bill was offered, the main features of which were to 
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give the banks of the State until the first day of January, 1859, to resume specie 
payment, to suppress the circulation of small notes, and to repeal the Free Banking 
Law, not, however, affecting the banks already established. This was rejected by a 
vote of 34 to 51. 


Bank Drvipenps.—Nearly one-half our city banks make their usual dividends in 
January and July. Sufficient is not known of the losses of the past two months, 
but six of them have already declared dividends for the past six months, viz: Ameri- 
can Exchange 3 per cent., Fulton 5 per cent., Union 4 per cent., Pacific 4 per cent., 
City Bank 4 per cent., Merchants’ Bank, 34. The surplus profits of those payable in 
January next are shown in the last quarterly report, viz. : 


; Div. i Is, 
Capital. Profits, July. Capital, Profits 


Bank of America. ....$2,850,000 $342,000 Importers & Traders’..$1447,000 $102,000 
Bank of Commerce... 8,317,000 741,000 Mercantile... ... 2.2204. 1,000,000 233,000 
Bank of New York. .....2,568,000 194.000 Merchants’ Exchange. .1,235000 122,000 
Bk of North America....1,000.000 116,000 Metropolitan 3,893,000 412.000 
Bk of Commonwealth, 750.000 58.000 New York County,..... 200,000 13,000 
Broadway 304,000 5 |New York Exchange... 130,000 18,000 
Butchers & Drovers’.. ,000,000 115,000 5 |Park 2,000,000 118,000 
Continental . 98,000 jReople’s, occcecccccwsenes ; 67,000 
Bs eskssccccecass 1,000,000 51,000 Phenix 1,800,000 782,000 
Mechanics’ ; 225 000 |Seventh Ward.......... 500,000 133,000 
Mechanics’ & Traders... 400,000 38,000 |Tradesmen'’s 
May, Dec. 
& Jan. 
City Bank $1,000,000 $164,000 43 4 Union $1,500,009 $257,000 4 
Amer. Exchange. 466,000 437,00 5 3 Pacitic 422,700 75,000 4 
Fulton 600,000 273,000 5 5 Merchants’ Bank.. 1,905,000 125,000 5 


Total $43,791,200 $4,920,000 
An average surplus profit of over thirteen per cent. 


Currency.—The brokers quote as follows for uncurrent bank bills :— 
Discounts. 


S 
VoEsesusesus lS 

<= 

bean 


Eastern Bank Notes........cccsccccccos os ccccccesescce 
Rhode Island 

East Jersey 

TE MONIT, <658sbsnseranasiaie:s. aot scccccccecsccccoscee 
Philadelphia 

Pa. not par in Philadelphia......... decccceses oveceees 
Baltimore 

Maryland and Virginia 

North and South Carolina and Georgia 

Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Missouri 

COREE cnatnacsssgssensneesosssssecséusess eoccsoose cveceee 
Illinois and Wisconsin 

New Orleans andMobile .............+++ peeapmaenmanes 


Nary Rep to Nary Broker.—The devices of the banks in the West to save 
specie, the commodity so searce with them, are original, to say the least of them. 

The Springfield (Ohio) Nonpareil says, the citizens of that town last week adopted 
a new plan for protecting their banks from being run by the brokers. Learning that 
a broker had reached town from a neighboring city to run the bank for coin, they 
promptly placed on one side of the bank entrance a bucket of tar and a brush, and 
upon the opposite a long, rough-looking fence rail, bearing this inscription: “ Nary 
red to nary broker.” As the broker approached the bank he read the inscription, 
glanced at the tar bucket and retreated. The bank went on as usual. 


Tuer FravpvuLent Crepitor.—He is an oily man, who has made many bad debts 
during his commercial life, and who always seéms to extract nourishment from them. 
He has generally been very badly treated by the fraudulent debtor, but while the latter 
has scarcely a bed to lie down upon, the fraudulent creditor manages to keep a good 
balance at his banker’s, He seldom attends and will never take the chair at a meet- 
ing of creditors. When an arrangement is proposed, he always declines at present to 
come in. He has scruples and objections, and he takes time to consider. He likes to 
be treated with individually. God forbid that he should be the means of carrying the 
affair to the Bankruptcy Court, and injuring others! But he does not think.there has 
been a fair statement rendered, and he would rather lose the whole of his debt—ill as 
he can afford it—than accept a dividend less than the estate ought to pay. He holds 
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out firmly, and when others get 10s, he gets 15s.; when others get 15s. he gets 20s. 
Failing this, he stands over until the debtor begins trade again, and then he advances 
his claim upon the new estate, to the injury of the new creditors, He is one of the 
most obstructive and dishonest men in trade, and yet who would refuse his acceptance 
for £5,000? It may be that the 20s. in the pound, with which the bill will be paid, 
will be very dirty shillings—shillings that ought to have been in the pockets of other 
people, but they fulfil the commercial requirements as to weight, and the code of 
trading morality exacts no other condition.—Dickens’s Household Words. 


The Treasury notes recently authorized by Congress will be issued in about two 
weeks. The Secretary of the Treasury has determined that the denomination of these 
promises to pay shall be one hundred, five hundred, and one thousand dollars. The 
contract for engraving plates has been given to Rawdon, Hatch & Co., of New 
York, and to Topping, Carpenter & Co., of Philadelphia, the former firm having the ex- 
ecution of the notes of one hundred and five hundred dollars, and the latter the notes 
of one thousand dollars. The Secretary is very anxious that these notes shall be ex- 
ecuted in the best style of American art. 


Lonpon Banxs.—The following are the réturns for the current year, of the capital, 
deposits, reserve fund, (profit account,) and annual dividends declared, of the various 
joint stock banks in London. It will be seen by this statement, that while the capital 
is less than twenty millions of dollars, the deposits are £43,000,000, or over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

Ratio of In- 
Rateof crease, or De- 
Name of Bank. Year Paid-up Guarantee dividend crease of De- 
Founded, Capital. Deposits. Fund. and posits in for- 
Bonus, mer Year. 
London and Westminster, 6 £ £ £ Per cent, Per cent. 

a dcesucansingds cons 1834 1,000,000 13,913,058 154,723 18 24-60 increase. 
London Joint Stock, 1 branch. 1836 600,000 10,698,530 168.420 224 35-90 increase, 
Union Bank of London, 3 

branches 1839 600,000 10,874,640 150,000 20 20-20 increase. 
London and County, 6: . 

A ee ree 1839 500,000 = 3,857,281 100,000 10 240 decrense, 
Commercial Bank, 1 branch... 1839 300,000 936,724 73.273 7k 39:00 decrease, 
City Bank 1855 257,235 1,248,191 27,000 6 58°70 increase. 
Bank of London, 1 branch.... 1855 300,000 1,205,006 8.320 na 11-60 decrease. 
Unity Bank, 3 branches....... 1855 150,000 176,013 oe _ 
Western Bank of London .... 1856 200,000 191,281 2,243 3 


£3,907,235 £43,100,724 £684,984 


The Borough Bank of Liverpool, an institution chartered in July, 1836, with a 
paid-up capital of £750,000, suspended in October. It issued no notes of its own, but 
used those of the Bank of England. Glyn & Co., Bankers, were their London agents, 
Of this Bank the Times says,— ; 

All expectation of redemption by the Liverpool Borough Bank seems to be at an 
end, but the Liverpool letters express confidence that no other banking difficulties of 
any importance will arise. According to some accounts, the Borough Bank contem- 
plate that an examination of their assets should be made by some of the leading share- 
holders, and that if the result should be satisfactory as far as regards the ultimate suffi- 
ciency of the assets to meet all liabilities, promissory notes should be issued to their 
depositors, so as to mitigate as far as possible the inconvenience to these parties by 
furnishing them with documents which may be negotiable. 

Ordinarily the Bank refuses to discount any paper bearing the endorsement of a 
_ suspended establishment, but it is understood that in the present case this rule will be 

waived, and that no bills of a sound character, endorsed by the Borough Bank, will be 
rejected on that account. A great mass of paper will thus be prevented from becom- 
ing practically inconvertible. The total commitments of the Borough Bank, in the 
shape of endorsements, &c., are rumored to amount to more than £3,000,000, but a 
large portion is of an indirect character, and will be duly provided for by responsible 
parties. The deposits, which recently amounted to £1,500,000, have latterly been 
reduced, it is said, to about £1,000,000. Many of these having been lodged by per- 
sons for the sake of permanently securing a high rate of interest, the inconvenience of 
their being temporarily unavailable will be less felt than if they had belonged to trad- 
ers in active business. 
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Hotes on the Money Market. 


New York, DeoremMBeER 26, 1857. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 1094 a 110. 


The month of December has been an eventful one in financial matters, both in Europe and the 
United States. The leading event with us has been the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks of this city, on the |4th instant, and by those of New England (Rhode Island only except 
ed) immediately following. Indeed, the country banks of New England and of New York repre- 
sent that they did not actually suspend paymert in October last ; and that the suspension charged 
upon them was merely nominal. In Europe there has been much excitement among the Conti- 
nental money and business markets, with nunzerous failures in the large cities of the Continent 
and of England. Hamburgh, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, have each suffered severely. 

The rates uf foreign exchange at New York have advanced to what may be considered par. 
The shipments of coin to Europe during the month are the result of specific orders, and not war- 
ranted by the prevailing rates. Late in November the rates for mercantile bills were 105 @ 108, 
and for bankers bills on London at sixty days, 108 a 109. 

The rates are now more firm. There are few transactions in sterling over9} The doubt pre- 
vailing in November is in part now succeeded by renewed confidence in drawers, We annex the 
current rates on the leading cities. 

60 Days’ Sight. Short Sight. 
London, 102} @ 109 Illlja@ 1115 
De icncticncsscnsccms bntadsatdiatiacesneenisamin 5 274@ 518% 515 @2510 
Basle and Zarich, 525 a 520 vane Bane 
Antwerp, ----525 a@ 5 20 coce Bocce 
Amsterdam, oo - 408a 413° «....a.... 
Hamburg, 36 37 coce B cece 
Bremen, 78 79 sons B etse 
Frankfort-on-the Main, 41 ee eee 
Berlin, 73 74 ees ve 
Leipzig, ° 73 74 oses @iasee 
Cologne, : 3 74 coos Bocce 


There is an obvious improvement in the money markets of the United States. Capital is more 
abundant for business purposes , and is freely offered here on steck collaterals. One of the best 
indications we have of a favorable change, is in the resumption of operations—in some cases 
partially and in others in full—by some of the manufacturing companies in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and other States, As soon as domestic labor can be restored to its proper 
channels and receive its due reward, then there will be a full restoration uf confidence, of busi- 
ness, and of prosperity. Whenever our domestic manufactures are fully and successfully in ope- 
ration, there is cotemporaneously an active demand for the staples of the South, the mineral pro- 
ducts of the Middle States, and for the agricultural productions of the whole. Resumption of 
specie payments has thus far (two weeks) created no inconvenience, Fortunately, on the day of 
resumption, there was highly favorable intelligence from Europe and from the West. The advices 
from London were to the effect, that quiet in the money market had been partially restored. Con- 
sols had advanced § to 1 per cent., and the Bank had acted upon the authority granted by the 
Queen’s Council to extend its circulation without the usual specie basis required by its charter. 
The California steamer arrived on the 16th, with about $2,200,000 in gold, thus contributing tothe 
already large amount in the bank vaults at New York, which sum has now reached over twenty. 
six millions of dollars. The redemption of uncurrent money goes on with great regalarity at the 
Metropolitan Bank in this city, and at the Suffolk Bank, Boston, The main difference perceptible 
now, compared with the early portion of October, is, that the demand for redemption is much 
less; the currency of New England and New York being so much reduced in volume by the 
panic of last summer, that it is not sufficient at present for the business operations of these States 
As business shall expand, according to the obvious wants of the country, there will necessarily be 
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created a demand for further bank issues. The operations of the banks of this city for the year 
1856, are fully indicated by the annexed summary of their loans, circulation, deposits, and specie, 
Loans, Circulation, Deposits, and Specie of the New York City Banks, and Specic held by the S ub- 
Treasury, 1857. 

1837. Loans, Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury, Bank Specie, Total Specie. 
Jan. 3,  $109,149,000 $8,602,000 $95,846,000 $11,430,000 $11,172,200 $22,602,300 
Feb, 7, 112,876,000 8,426,000  96,029,00uU 13,618,000 11,143,800 24,761,800 
March 7, 111,899,000 8,465,000 95,858,000 15,189,300 11,707,300 26,896,600 
April 11, 115,374,000 8,787,000 96,518,000 15,174,800 10,884,400 26,059,200 
May 114,409,000 9,006,000 99,159,000 14,408,100 12,009, 00 26,418,000 
June 115,332,000 8,838,000 96,594,000 12,431,000 13,134,700 25,565,700 
July ° 115,044,000 8,901,000 98 834,000 10,317,000 12,837,300 23,154,300 
Aug. 120,597,000 8,665,000 94,445,000 12,161,600 12,918,000 25.079,600 
Sept. 112,221,000 8,673,000 79,491,000 11,678,200 10,227,900 21,896,100 
Oct. 3 105,935,000 7,916,000 67,978,000 7,748,200 11,400,400 19,148,600 
Oct. 101,917,000 7,5%3,000 63,301,000 6,190,150 11,400,413 17,590,563 
Oct. 97,245,000 8,087,000 52,894,000 5,514,400 7,843,200 13,357,600 

95,593,000 6,884,000 57,530,000 5,885,200 10,411,600 16,296,809 
95 317,754 6,334,748 51,853,158 5,600,C00 12,883,400 18,483,400 
95,866,241 6,434,312 56,424.973 5,407,500 16,492,100 21,899,600 
95,239,247 6,258,652 72,592,645 5,164,000 19,451,000 24,615,000 
95,375,432 6,283,417 79 313,291 4,877,600 23,167,900 28,045,500 
94,963,130 6,520,783 79,509,225 4,395,200 24,303,100 28,698,300 
96.333,687 6,555,000 78,492,065 3,986,400 26,069,800 30,036,200 
96,526,000 6,348,000 75,365,000 4,257,800 2,058,800 30,316,600 
Dec, If 97,211,600 6,309,400 76,443,100 3,912,700 27,957,300 31,870,400 
Dec. 97,902,000 6 $52,109 76,139,800 3,661,600 27,142,000 30,803,600 
The following table shows the operations of the Clearing-House for the four years of its exist- 
ence, showing the exchanges for the fiscal year ending October Ist. It will be remarked that the 
reduced business at the Clearing- House is commensurate with the lessened business of the city. 
One Year to Total Exchanges, Balances. Total Exchanges. Balances. 
. 1, 1854 $5,750,455,907 —$297,411,493 1 week to Oct. 26, _ 57,938,901 4,115,750, 
1, 1855 5,407,912,098 289,694,733 * Nov. 2, 57,663,034 4,282,939 
6,906,213,328 331,714,489 . * ¢ 74,759,801 5,964,046 
een 8,333,226,718 365,313,901 “ 16, 71,946,542 5,607,906 
—— “o 2, 86,371,964 6,864,156 
Total. . ..$26,397,803,131 $1,284,134,617 . = 76,009,225 6,817,856 
1 week to Oct. 5, 91,081,752 5,048,555 Dec, 7, 84,286,140 6,225,341 
“ “ 12, $1,339,032 4,755,247 “ 14, 74,742, 4,437,520 
“ “ 19, 61,191,668 5,034,659 
State Loans.—United States six per cents. have risen to 112, with a better demand than supply. 
Since the close of November we find an improvement in Ohio six per cents, 1; Kentucky, 1}; 
Georgia, 5; Louisiana, 4. Indiana five per cents., 1. No interruption is anticipated to the 
regular payment of the State interest in January, 1858, Measures have been adopted by the legis- 
latures of Virginia and Missouri, to provide ample funds for the punctual payment of interest. 
We annex the prices of State Loans at the close of the pust eight weeks. 
Oct. 80th. Nov. Gth. 13th. 20th, 7th Dec. 4th. Mth. 18th. 
*U. S. 6 per cents. 1867-8 on 112 lll 112 109 110 112 
*Ohio 6 per cents, 1886 94 95 102 102 103 103 103 
*Kentucky 6 per cents, . * s 924 v3 983 98} 99% 100 
Indiana 5 per cents ¢ 73 iit 78 81 82 823 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents 81 81} 85h , 84} 8&5 824 
*Virginia 6 per cents &4 88 8S} Sor 9 
*Georgia 6 per cents 81 85 84 90 
California 7's, 1#70,.........-.-. 60 62} 65 67 
*North Cerolina 6 per cents... 82} 8&8 8&7 8&7 
*Miseouri 6 per cents. 69 724 74h 78 78h 
*Louisiana 6 per cente 72 aa 73 73 81 82 
*Tennessee 6's p 78 82 82 845 
* The interest on these will be payable in January. 
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The new bonds of California will be delivered in liquidation of the principal and interest of all 
claims entitled to consolidation. A tax of 3 per cent. will be levied on all the personal and real 
estate of the State, in order to provide for the interest and the redemption of the principal, and 
all sums that may be received from the Federal Government in payment of the civil debt shall be 
exclusively applied to the same object. Whenever $10,000 or upwards shall have accumu- 
luted in the sinking fund, after the payment of the interest, this accumulation shall be employed 
in the redemption of the present loan of $100 or under, public tenders being received therefor 
When the bonds cannot be had at this price, the numbers of a series of them will be advertised 
in the newspapers, which bonds will be paid at par on presentation, and if not presented within 
three months, interest will cease to accrue upon them, The following are the claims which are 
entitled to consolidatiun: All titles or claims pronounced legal by the Courts; all bonds, consti- 
tuting the civil debt, issued in virtue of the act of 1851, 1852, 1853, 1855, and 1856. N, B.—Each bond 
bears on the face of it the act under which it was issued. All claims or bonds entitled to this 
consolidation, must be presented to the Treasury at Sacramento, California, before the 1st of January, 
1859, in order to be exchanged for the new bonds, after which time, if not presented, they will 
forfeit their privilege to the present act. The portion of the bonds of the present emission, 
which, not having been applied for, shall remain on hand after the Ist of January, 1859, shall be 
cancelled. The Governor, in his Message of January, 1257, represents the consolidated debt of 
the State to be then as follows: 


3 per cent. Bonds (probably lost) 

7 per cent, Bonds issued in 1851, redeemable in 1260 
do do 1852, 1,389,600 
do do 1855, t 700,000 
do do 1856, 8 984,000 


Total $3,229,686 

The act of the State authorizing the new issue, may be found in a preceding part of this Num- 
ber [pp. 541-544]. . 

Raiiroad Shares.—There has been renewed activity in the share market, with returning confi- 
dence that the railroads of the country will hereafter be more remunerative than for three or four 
years past. New York Central shares have been in demand at an advance of 2} since the close 
of November. We note also an advance in the New York and Erie shares, 3}: Reading, 3; 
Michigan Southern, 5; Panama, 7}. In a few others the closing prices of November have not 
been sustained. We annex the closing rates for leading railroad shares for the past eight 

yeeks : 
wae Oct, 30th, Nov. 6th 13th, 20th. 27th. Dec. 4th. th, —- 18th. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,..... 654 70} 754 79 74 734. 72 76} 
N. Y.& Erie R. R, shares,....-.. 11g 14 16 17 15 16} 1% 184 
Harlem R. R. shares, 64 6h i+ 9 8} et 8 it 
Reading R. R. shares,.......... 312 «= 4psiRATECC*SSRC CCV 50h S4g 
Hudson R. R. shares, 144 15} 16 214 21 204 19 20} 
Michigan Central R. R. shares, 39 50 59 58 54 55 52} 54 
Michigan Southern R.R.shares, 12 123 19} 21; li} 19} 1e} 224 
Panama R. R, shares, 78 85¢ e 864 93} 914 94 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R, shares, 424 465 48 48} 454 44 
Illinois Central R. R, shares, ... x 85 94 95 93 e865 92 
Clev. and Toledo R. R. shares,... 334 39 403 43 41g 43 
Chicago and Rock IslandR.R. 6 71 T4t 79 75 73 764 
Milwaukie and Miss. R. R. : 204 22 ¢ 32} 32 32 30 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 69} 74 7% 7% 72 76 

There are several railroad loans now before the market, and _,the indications are that each will 
betaken. They are mainly for the purpose of substituting new bonds for old, and for liquidating 
floating debts. We enumerate these loans as follows : 


Amount. 
I, Illinois Central Loan 
Il. Michigan Southern Railroad Loan......... ee 
IIf, Erie Railroad Loan...... Mpthatneeces seqens 
IV. Michigan Central Railroad Loan. 
V. New York and Harlem Railroad Loan 
VL. Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Ruilroad.,. 
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Of the $1,690,000 allotted to the United States holders of Illinois central bonds, $1,050,000 has 
already been subscribed, the remainder 1,400,000, it is thought, will be taken by the foreign 
holders. II, The subscription books for the Michigan Central Railroad loan closed on the 19th. Sub- 
scribers are authorized to pay 70 per cent. on bonds of or claims upon the company, and 30 per 
cent. incash. III, The new bonds of the New York and Erie Railroad Company will bear inter- 
est at seven per cent. and be redeemable in 1880, Of this loan about 1,325,000 has been subscribed 
in the United States, aid a large portion, it is thought, will be taken abroad. IV. The loan of the 
Michigan Central will bear interest at eight per cent., the proceeds to be appropriated to the liqui- 
dation of bonds falling due in 1857. V. Of the loan of the Harlem Railway Company, $700,000 
may be paid in old bonds, and the remainder in cash. The bonds now proposed will bear seven 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, redeemable in ten years. Preference in the subscription 
is given:—lst. To holders of the unsecured bonds of the company, payable in 1858, ‘59, ‘61, '67 
and ‘72, 2d, To holders of outstanding extensicn certificates. 3d. ‘To holders of preferred stock. 
Payments are to be made as follows :—40 per cent. in cash, and 60 per cent. at par in unsecured 
bonds, extension certificates or preferred stock, at any time before January 15th next. The sub- 
scriptions not to be valid, unless the whole be taken, VI. Subscriptions to the loan of the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railway Company, will be required in cash between January and May 
next, The propusals will be opened at the office in Boston, on the &th day of Jannary next, in the 
presence of tbe Board of Directors of the Company, who will award, without reserve, to the 
highest responsible bidders. 


At Washington Congress has had under consideration a bill authorizing the issue of Treasury 
notes, o meet the ensrent demand upon the Government. The mistakes committed by the Secre- 
tary in the present vase we consider to be, first, in making the notes payable with interest; and 
secondly, in giving them the character somewhat of post-notes. Being made payable six or twelve 
months after, with a nominal rate of interest, they will not attain the circulation which is desir- 
able for them as a par currency throughout the Union. They would be more useful if convertible 
into coin at once, but this convertibility would keep them in circulation instead of absorbing the 
gold of the Treasury. With a especie basis of ten miilions of dollars, the Treasury could keep 
twenty or thirty millions of notes afloat, which would be sought at remote points of the Union as 
remittances. Thus the heavy expenditures of the Government for army and naval purposes 
could be made with more satisfaction to the creditors by Treasury notes than by coin. 


Congress has passed the Treasury Note bill, authorizing the issue of twenty millions at a low 
rate of interest. The Assistant Treasurer at this port advertises that he is ready to receive depos- 
its of gold coin to the amount of three millions of dollars from parties who want Treasury notes, 
at 3 per cent. per annum, Three millions only is allotted to New*York. The otfer was made the 
seeetary at Washington, to take the whole $6,000,000 at a fraction over 3 per cent., which was 
declined not only from its being beyond the limits of interest tixed. but from the inexpediency of 
placing the whole under the control of one individual. 


‘It having been shown that the guod assets of the City of Glasgow Bank amuunted to £5,107,142, 
againstliabilities amounting to £4,455,249, it was resolved by the shareholders that the directors 
should take steps for a speedy resumption of the business of the bank. It has been decided to wind 
up the Western Bank of Scotland. The latest dispatches from Hamburg look rather more en- 
couraging. There was again a quotation in the discount market, the charge being 10 per cent. 
The proposal for theissue of notes had been totally alandoned. Another reduction of one per 
cent. in the rate of discount of the Bank of France, had taken place. The rates now stand at 6, 
7 and 8 per cent. for bills having, respectively, not more than 30, 60, and 90 days to run. It is 
asserted that France intends strictly to avoid any interference in the Holstein dispute, which she 
is willing to consider as merely federal and confined to Germuny, if the Germans themselves 
treat itin that way. A dispatch from Paris of the 8th instant states that the position of the Bank 
at France continued to improve. During the last three days the reserve had reached the amount 
of 230 millions of francs. The funds closed at 66f. for money, and 66 15 for account. 





